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PREFACE, 


HP  HE  reputation  of  Mr.  Locke  is  too  welj 
known  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  eulo- 
gium,  and  every  publication  tending  to  eluci- 
date fo  valuable  a  production  as  his  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  cannot  but  excite 
the  attention  and  be  worthy  the  patronage  of  the 
Literati ;  more  efpecially  fo  when  iffuing  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Morell,  of  whom  the  late  Lord 
Lyttelton  has  given  the  following  pleafing  cha- 
racter : 

•'  He  certainly  deferves  well  of,  and  is 
*"  efteemed  by,  the  learned  world  ;  but  the  acute 
**  critic  and  profound  grammarian  feems  to  be 
"  impelled  rather  by  the  love  of  fcience,  than 
'*  the  defire  of  gain, — is  generally  in  the  habit 
"  of  frugal  contentment,  and  hides  himfelf  in 
•'  that  fhade  of  retirement,  where  the  learned 
"  few  alone  can  find  him.  I  am,  however, 
2  "  entirely 
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"  entirely  of  opinion,  that  he  merits  a  lefs  re- 
"  ftrained    fituation   than   he  pofTeiTes  j    and  I 

"  cannot   forgive  Dr.  B —  for  a  breach  of 

"  juflice  in  oppofing  his  election  to  a  fellow- 
"  fhip  at  Eton.  Such  a  promotion  would  have 
"  been  a  fuitable  reward  for  his  labours,  and 
"  have  afforded  him  that  ample  independence, 
44  and  learned  retreat,  which  would  have  left 
*'  his  clofing  life  without  a  wifh."* 

The  Doctor  fniifhed  his  long,  well-fpent  life 
with  every  tribute  due  to  his  memory,  when, 
amongfl  other  manufcripts  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, the  following  ingenious  production  was 
found ;  which,  with  a  part  of  his  valuable  li- 
brary, came  into  the  porTeilion  of  the  prefent  Pub- 
iimer,  where  the  original  may  hefeen;  and,  with 
great  propriety,  may  claim  a  place  as  an  appen- 
dage to  the  works  of  Locke  lately  reprinted. 

*  See  Lord  LvtteUon's  Letters. 
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BOOK    I. 


CHAP.        I. 

Introduction. 

,.  6    TT  is  the  thing  az  it  exijls  in  the  min$ 

y  >  P  &  '  X.  by  way  of  conception  or  reprefentation, 
that  is  properly  called  the  Idea,  whether  the  object  be 
abfent  or  prefent.* 

And  accordingly  he  ufes  it  fometimes  for  the  thoughts 
or  conceptions  themfelves  in  the  mind,  and  fometimes 
for  the  things  themfelves  zvithout  the  mind,  that  are  the 
objects  of  its  thoughts  j  and  this  often  in  the  fame  fen- 
tence,  and  without  any  diftinction ;  which  creates  great 
difficulty  in  the  underftanding  his  meaning,  f 

There  is  no  idea  in  the  mind,  but  when  it  has  fome 
refemblance,  picture,  image,  or  likenefs  of  that  whicji 
js  without  it,  and  never  oc«urs  but  in  that  act  of  the 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  9.        -f  Lee,  p.  1  > 
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mind  which  is  commonly  called  Imagination-,  and. 
therefore  whenever  it  is  uild  in  any  other  fenfe,  it  i$ 
metaphorical  and  improper* 

Page  7.  Idea  nomine  intelligo  cujuflibet  cogU 
tationis  formam  illam,  per  cujus  immediaram  per- 
ceptionem  ipfius  cogitationis  ejufdem  confeius  fun% 
Adeo  uc  nihil  pofilm  verbis  exprimere  intelligendo  id 
quod  dico,  quin  ex  hoc  ipfo  certum  fir,  in  me  efle 
ideam  ejus  quod  veibis  illis  figrufi-catur.  Atque  ita 
lion  Tolas  imagines  in  Phantafia  depicUs  ideas  voco  \ 
imo  ipfas  hie  nullo  modo  ideas  voco,  quatenus  funt  in 
Phantafia  corporea  hoc  eft,  in  parte  aliqua  cerebri  de- 
pida,  fed  quatenus  mentem  ipfam  in  illam  cerebri 
?rtem  convtrfam  informant.  This  is  very  exprefs  and 
ill],  agreeably  to  Mr.  Locke's  acceptation  of  the  word 
idea.f 

CHAP.     II. 

No  Innate  Principles  in  the  Mind*. 

-  T>  Y  innate  fpeculative principles  are  meant 

§  >P  £  !3'  J3  fuch  general  truths  as  the  mind  in 
all  its  reafonintrs,  arguings,  and  judgements  always  and 
necejfarily  fuppoles  true,  as  it  does  the  truth  of  its  own 
faculties.*];  They  are  called  Innate,  becaufe  as  foon  as 
we  perceive  or  judge  at  all,  we  cannot  but  judge  their 
parts  have  the  relation  between  them,  as  is  expreffed  in 
them :  Speculative,  becaufe  they  do  not  immediately 
influence  our  external  actions :  Principles,  becaufe  all 
pther  proportions,  which  are  more  particular,  orwhofe 
•parts  are  lefs  comm-  n  names  than  they  are,  are  and  muft 
be  refolyed  into  them,  or  identical  propofitions  as  they 
are  therr  elves,  or  -negation  of  that  identity,  before  W$ 
can  be  certain  of  their  truth, 

*.  Lee,  p.  x.         -jr  Baxt.  N.  p.  310. 

+  Watts  Log.  p.  8.    Athen.  Or.  v.  2,  ao8.    Vide  Dialogues  con* 
terning  Innate  Principles,  &c,  8vo.  1779.    M.  R%v.  May,  1779, 

And 
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And  in  this  fenfe  only,  I  conceive,  any  thoughts  or 
perceptions  can  be  laid  to  be  innate,  viz.  becaufe  the 
powers  or  faculties  of  the  mind  to  form  fuch  thoughts 
or  perceptions  are  derived  from  the  Author  of  Nature, 
operating  upon  it  by  neceffary  caufes ;  but  the  actual 
perceptions  or  thoughts  muft  be  owned  to  be  acquired; 
becaufe  they  proceed  from  caufes  extraneous  to  the  mind 
itfelf,  and  this  I  take  to  be  all  this  author  means,  and 
therein  I  believe  no  one  w:ll  differ  from  him.  But  ic 
is  to  be  obferved  on  the  other  fide,  that  befides  the  na- 
tural capacities  or  powers  of  perceiving,  affirming, 
doubting,  &c.  with  which  every  intelligent  is  born,  ic 
is  born  alfo  with  a  native  aptnefs,  inclination,  or  pro- 
pen  fity  of  forming  fome  thoughts  rather  than  others; 
of  judging  fome  propofnions  true  rather  than  falfe  ; 
fome  actions  good  rather  than  bad;  and  this  without  the 
help  of  any  words  or  any  teaching.  And  fuch  thoughts 
and  propofitions  we  call  innate  or  natural,  though  there 
be  no  fuch  adual  thoughts  or  propofitions  born  with 
the  mind  itfelf,  or  which  it  brings  into  the  world  with 
it.  So  Tully  fpeaking  of  felf-defence  or  felf-  prefer  na- 
tion in  favour  of  Mlo  fays,  EJl  bee  non  faipta,  fed  nara 
le x ;  quam  non  didicimus,  accepimus,  legimus  :  verum 
ex  uaturd  ipi?.  arripuimus-,  haufimus,  exprefiimus  ;  ad 
quam  non  docxi,  fed  fafti;  non  inftituti,  fed  imbuti 
fumus.* 

§  S>  Pa£e  M»'  K  t'aerc  is  any  ftrength  in  this 
argument,  it  is  thrown  away  by  the  author  him- 
felf :  who  plainly  reckons  embryos  no  other  than  ve- 
getables, infants  no  better  than  brutes,  and  ideots  a  fort 
of  animals  between  men  and  brutes,  and  therefore  if  ail, 
that  do  or  can  make  any  judgement,  do  judge  thefe  pro- 
pofitions true,  then  univerfal  confent  is  fufEcienrly 
i  ecu  red.  f 

*  Lee.         f  Ibid.  p.  7. 
Vol.  I.  B  2  Imp- anted 
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Implanted  fenfes,  inftincts,  appetites,  pafTions,  and 
affections,  are  a  remnant  of  the  old  philoibphy,  which 
uied  to  call  every  thing  innate  that  it  could  not  account 
For ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  wifhed  they  were  in  one 
fenfe  all  eradicated ;  which  was  undoubtedly  the  aim 
of  this  excellent  book :  but  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
every  argument  built  upon  thefe  fenfes,  &c.  will  be 
equally  condufive,  whether  they  be  implanted  or  ac- 
quired.* 

§  1 6,  -page  ai.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  be- 
came he  perceives  the  fubjecl:  and  predicate  of  the 
former  proportion  to  be  the  jame,  but  not  fo  in  the 
greater  number.  For  as  for  ideas  he  has  no  other  of 
two  and  three  tfian  of  nineteen  and  thirty-eight,  i.  e. 
none  at  all ;  we  have  no  abftract  idea  of  any  number 
whatever,  not  fo  much  as  of  unity. -\ 

§  1 8,  page  23.  The  power  of  perceiving  the 
relation  between  the  parts  of  all  propofitions,  of  the 
truth  of  which  any  one  is  certain,  is  equally  innate;  but 
when  we  come  to  exercife  that  power,  the  difference  u 
as  plainly  difcoverable  as  between  perfons,  temper,  or 
frame  of  mind  or  body. J 

§  *9>  pa£e  24*  Such  kfs,  &c'  This  1  own  to 
be  right  in  all  truths  acquired  by  experience,  and 
wholly  by  the  fenfes,  but  not  in  fuch  as  are  acquired  by 
the  mind's  exercifing  of  its  innate  power  of  judging  and 
comparing ;  which  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the 
information  we  receive  by  our  fenfis.^ 

§  23,  page  27.  I  anfwer,  only  the  difpofition 
Qr  aptnels  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  thole  propofitions 

*  Law  on  King.  p.  88.        f  Lee,  p.  9. 
\  Lee,  p.  ie*  §  Ibidi  p.  q. 

ft  rather 
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rather  than  the  contrary,  or  to  doubt  of  them,  and  that 
is  enough  to  give  the  propofitions  that  title,  without 
actual  perception  01 thtpartiatlars* 

§  27,  page  30.  Children  are  not  con/dons  of,  or 
do  not  remember  thefe  principles,  yet  all  their  ac- 
tions are  governed  by  them,  and  which  argues  a 
.tenfe  or  knowledge  of  them. «j- 

§  28,  page  32.  All  thefe  arguments  are.  fo 
far  from  convincing  me  that  there  are  no  truths  but 
what  are  acquired)  (for  that  is  the  whole  drift  of  this 
chapter)  that  as  it  is  in  painting,  and  all  forts  of  manu- 
factures, the  nearer  they  come  to  the  imitation  of  na- 
ture, fo  in  all  acquired,  the  nearer  they  come  to  thofc 
innate  or  natural  truths,  the  clearer  or  more  certain  per- 
ception of  identity ,  or  ics  negation,  is  the  meafure  of 
certainty,  -not  the  agreement  or  disagreement  in  ideas. X 


CHAP.     III. 

No  Innate  Practical  Principles. 

t  T-^^  *nnate  practical  principles  are  meant 

a  »  r  6w  3->*J[3  fuch  propofitions  as  contain  an  immu- 
table obligation  upon  all  fingle  per  ions  and  focieties  to 
conform  their  practices  to  the  fenfe  of  them.  They  arc 
called  practical,  becaule  they  influence  external  actions; 
propofitions,  becaufe  they  have  all  the  eflcntial  pares  o( 
a  proportion,  viz.  fubject,  predicate,  and  copula. 
They  are  likewife  called  laws,  becaufe  they  have  all 
the  efTential  parts  of  a  law,  authority,  promulgation, 
fanction.  Promulgation,  becaufe  every  one  that  can 
judge  at  ailj  or  can  do  good  or  harm,  judges  thern  true : 
Authority,  becaufe  impreflcd  on  our  minds  by  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature  :  Sanction,  becaufe  rewards  or  puniih- 

*  L*e,  p.  8.         f  Ibid.  p.  10.         \  Ibid.  p.  ti« 

Vol.  I,  ments 
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ments  are  naturally  entailed  upon  the  obfervance  or  nori> 
obfervance  of  them.* 

§  i,  ^^33.  All  moral  rules  are  as  generally 
and  readily  af  rented  to  as  any  felf -evident  fpeculativi 
principles  ;  and  the  reafon  they  have  not  a  conitant 
effect  is,  becaufe  ibme  pafTions  or  other  overpower 
thofe  natural  inclinations,  but  do  not  dellroy  them,  no 
more  than  other  bodies  deltroy  the  natural  conatus  of 
heavy  bodies  to  defcend,  though  they  hinder  the  effect 
at  prefent.-j- 

§  2,  page  34.  If  convenience  be  fuch  an  infeparable 
snd  remarkable  confequence  of  the  obfervance  of 
that  rule,  that  the  worlt  of  men  fee  it  is  their  inte- 
rest to  obferve  ir ;  this,  one  would  think*  was  a  good 
argument,  that  the  connexion  between  the  obfervance 
of  that  rule,  and  that  effect  of  it,  was  natural,  and 
therefore  defcrvcdly  reckoned  a  law  of  nature,  j 

§  3,  page  34.  This  objection  would  be  of  great 
weight,  if  men  were  pure  fpirits,  or  only  the  mafter- 
piece  of  mechanifm  -,  but  as  they  are  free  agents* 
and  have  a  fenfe  of  their  own,  of  moving  their  own 
and  other  bodies  within  certain  limits,  &c.  I  cannot 
fee  any  neceffity  that  their  actions  mould  be  the  con- 
ftant  interpreters  of  their  thoughts,  or  why  they  may  not 
ad  contrary  to  thofe  innate  principles  of  knowledge 
which  they  have,  or  by  the  violence  of  paffjon  be  hin- 
dered from  attending  to  thofe  rules  of  action  which  they 
judge  befT.  Neither  is  there  any  reafon  why  the  la\r 
of  nature  fhould  nccejjdrily  operate  upon  minds  of  men 
more  than  human  laws,  or  why  their  not  operating  upon 
all  perfons  cafts  a  greater  blemifh  on  the  Author  of 

*  Ibid,  p.  1  r.  King  de  Orig.  Mali.  Sherlock  on  a  Fut.  St.  p. 
124.  Pearibn  on  the  Creed,  p.  20.  Pnffend.  Law  of  Vat.  1.  2% 
c.  3.     §  13.  Sharrock  de  fin.  p.  168.    Cuinb.  de  Leg.  Nat. 

f  Lee,  p.  13.        ;  Ibid.  p.  15. 

Nature, 
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Nature,  as  if  he  formed  them  to  no  purpofe,  than  the 
non-obfervance  of  human  laws  by  any  fubjects,  dero- 
gates from  the  honour  of  the  lawgivers.* 

§  4,  page-  3$.  There  may  be  occafion  indeed 
to  explain  the  words  of  a  practical  proposition,  (as 
there  may  of  a  fpecidative) ;  buc  there  needs  no  argu- 
ment to  convince  any  unprejudiced  perfonof  the  fitnefi 
pf  obferving  it,  after  he  knows  the  fenfe  of  the  words* 

This  practical  proportion,  Do  as  jipu  would  be  done 
unto,  carries  its  own  evidence  and  reafonablenefs  with  it  r 
and  though  it  wants  explacation,  yet  needs  no  proof-,  for 
every  one  underftands,  that  what  is  equal  in  one  man's, 
<:afe  is  equal  in  another's. -f- 

§  3>  PaZe  3.6«  The  Chriftian,  Hobbift,  and  Hea-? 
then,  may  give  different  reafons,  and  ufe  different 
expredions  to  add  new  force  to  a  law  of  nature  ;  but 
rieeds  none  fufficiently  to  convince  an  unprejudiced  per- 
fon  of  his  obligation  to  obferve  it,  but  what  the  wife 
Author  of  Nature  has  fuggefted  before.  And  their 
very  agreeing  to  give  different  reafons  fhews,  that  na- 
ture operates  equally  in  them  all,  in  difpofing  them  to 
yfe  fuch  enfoi  cements.  J 

§  6,  page  36,  The  profitahlenefs  of  virtue  rather 
proves  it  is  innate -3  for  where  an  effect  is  conjiant, 
there  the  caufe  is  the  Author  of  Nature.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  the  laws  of  nature  fo  hrefiflibly  operate  as 
%o  make  men  wife  a,nd  honeft  againft  their  wills,  but 
only  incline  them  to  be  fuch,  for  their  own  intereft,  fe- 
curity,  and  happinefs.  Hypocrify  proves  that  it  is  moft 
natural  to  be  really  good.§ 

§  7>  Pagf  37*  Men's  actions  convince  us  indeed 
$hat  all   men  are  not  fo  good  as  to  govern  themfelves 

t  Lee,  p.  16,,.    f  Ibid,  p,  16,    J  Ibid.  p.  17.    §  Ibid.  p.  18. 
YpL-  I,  b^ 
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by  the  natural  fenfe  they  have  of  what  is  good  :  but  not 
that  thofe  perfons  do  not  aft  contrary  to  their  own  con- 
fciences,  unlefs  we  can  fuppofe  every  man  as  good  as 
he  knows  himfelf  oblieed  to  be.* 


§  8,  page  38.  Education,  cuftom,  company, 
and  human  Jaws,  may  add  neiv  force  to  the  laws 
of  nature;  but  if  there  be  no  foundations  laid  in  the 
conftitution  of  our  natures,  for  the  diftinftion  between 
virtue  and  vice  antecedent  to  them,  I  doubt  they  will 
prove  but  weak  and  uncertain,  becaufe  they  will  depend 
upon  contingent  caufes ;  and  the  confequence  of  this 
doctrine  will  prove  very  dangerous  to  the  foundation  of 
morality  and  natural  religion.  But  though  falfe  notions 
in  religion  may  go  a  great  way  to  corrupt  men's 
manners  and  tempers,  yet  we  never  heard  of  any  that 
were  fo  far  corrupted  as  to  own  it  lawful  to  kill  an  in- 
nocent perfon,  or  break  any  law  of  nature  merely  oue 
of  conjcience.  It  is  not  confcieneey  (whatever  is  pre- 
tended; but  ibme  irregular  pajjion,  mingled  with  religious 
fhrenzy,  that  oftentimes  proves  fo  venomous  and  mif* 
chicvous.-j- 

§  9>  PaSe  3%'  Admitting  thefe  practices  to  be 
true,  yet  they  do  not  prove  that  theie  people  were 
Wholly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  nature,  only  that  they 
were  fiich  monfters  of  men  as  not  to  regard  and  attend 
to  them  as  they  ought ;%  befides,  in  all  thefe  instances, 
there  is  no  mention  of  any  laws  of  the  country  to  ob- 
lige the  people  to  thefe  enormities.  It  is  one  thing  not 
to  punljh  or  allow  another  to  command  or  reward*  But 
fuppofe  they  were  commanded,  yet  that  would  not  de- 
monstrate that  they  knew  no  better.  There  is  a  famous 
inftance  to  the  contrary  in  the  Romans  expedition  againll 
Cyprus.     And  therefore  to  make  any  of  thele  practices, 

*  T.ec,  p.  18.         t  Ibid.  p.  ig. 

;j  Set  this  objeftion  anfvferfd  in  §  11. 

a  convincing; 
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a  convincing  argument  againft  innate  principles  of  mo- 
rality and  religion,  there  muft  be  proof,  that  the  per- 
fons  who  committed  them  were  under  no  prejudices, 
under  the  power  of  no  paffions,  fear,  or  hopes  of  more 
prefent  advantages  or  difadvantages  than  what  nature 
fuggefts  for  the  contrary  practices. 

For  the  whole  date  of  the  gueftion  is,  not  whether 
men  can  act  contrary  to  thefe  principles  or  not ;  for  in 
that  point  there  is  no  difpute  :  nor  whether  they  be 
ftamped  upon  the  fouls  of  all  men  as  foon  as  they  are 
united  to  their  bodies;  that  is  an  idle  thing  to  talk  for 
or  againft;  but  whether  human  nature  be  not  fo  con- 
flicted by  the  wife  Author  of  it,  as  to  be  more  inclined 
to  the  obfervance  of  fome  rules  of  action,  for  the  pro- 
moting their  own,  and  the  happinels  of  mankind, 
than  the  breach  of  them  ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  all 
men,  or  any  one  man,  is  free  from  all  fenfe  of  duty,  and 
indifferent  to  all  forts  of  actions  ?  And  I  appeal  to  the 
ienfe  of  mankind,  whether  they  do  not  feel,  within 
themfelves,  an  inclination  to  one,  and  an  abhorrence  to 
the  other  fort  of  actions,  fuch  as  are  here  mentioned ; 
and  this  abhorrence  I  call  natural  confeience,  and  is  a  de- 
monflration,  that  we  are  all  born  with  an  inclination  to 
the  obfervance  of  thofe  rules  we  call  the  laws  of  nature.* 

§  10,  page  40.  This  may  be  owned  true,  and 
yet  be  no  good  proof  that  thofe  rules  of  morality 
are  not  founded  in  nature,  unlefs  it  be  proved,  that 
thofe  people  who  do  or  have  flighted  them,  have,  all 
things  confiderodr  fared  the  better  for  it.f 

§  J3>  PaZe  43-  I  allow  there  is  fuch  a  thing, 
which  may  be  called  a -moral  fenfe,  in  the  mind,  which 
inclines  a  man  to  judge  right,  and  efpecialiy  in  the 
more  general,  plain,  and  obvious  queries  about  virtue 

*  Lee,  p.  21,        f  Ibid.  p.  33. 
Vol.  f.  C  and 
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and  vice :  But  this  moral  fenfe  is  ftill  the  fame  thing : 
It  is  intelligence  or  reafon  itfelf,  confidered  as  capable 
of  decerning,  difcourfing,  or  judging  about  moral  fub- 
jefts.  And  it  contains  the  plain  and  general  principles 
of  morality,  not  explicitly  as  proportions,  but  only  as 
native  principles,  and  cannot  but  judge  virtue  to  be  fir, 
and  vice  unfit,  for  intelligent  and  focial  creatures  whom 
God  hath  made.* 

§  14,  page  44.  As  for  practical  propofitions 
the't  are  ib  many  of  them  as  there  are  moral  rules  for 
human  actions  j  in  the  obfervance  of  which,  the  natural 
happinefs  of  mankind  in  general,  and  of  every  indivi- 
dual perfon,  all  things  confidered,  is  promoted,  and 
which  every  one  does,  and  muff,  know,  that  knows  any- 
thing. And  we  call  them  the  laws  of  nature,  becaufe, 
in  the  common  courfc  of  the  world,  there  are  rewards 
or  punifhments  annexed  to  the  obfervance  or  breach  of 
them,  antecedent  to  human  laws,  and  are  therefore  de- 
rivable from  no  lefs  or  other  caufe,  than  the  Author  of 
Nature,  the  caufe  of  all  neceffary  effects.  And  that 
there  are  fuch  laws  of  nature,  is  manifeft  from  thefe 
reafons  : 

iff,  Were  there  no  fuch  immutable  laws  of  nature, 
antecedent  to  all  human  iniFitutions,  all  actions  would 
be  in  themfelves  indifferent. 

2d,  From  the  confeioufnefs  fome  emperors  and  princes 
have  of  their  evil  aclions,  when  they  knew  themfelves 
out  of  the  reach  of  human  penalties. 

3d,  From  nature's  powerful  efficacy  in  vicious  per- 
fons  at  the  approach  of  death. 

4th,  Some  laws  of  nature  feem  to  have  a  deeper  root 
than  mere  cuftom,  education,  or  the  hopes  of  human 
rewards,  or  fears  of  human  punifhments,  could  plant; 
becaufe  human  laws  themfelves  derive  their  whole  or 

*  Watts  Efl".  p.  in. 

main' 
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main  ftrength  from  thofe  very  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
more  or  lefs  valid  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  agreeable 
to  thofe  natural  laws,  or  fooner  or  larer  refolved  into 
them.* 

C  H  A  P.     IV. 

Other  Confederations  concerning   Innate   Principles,    both 
Speculative  and  Practical, 

g.  ..    *  1  *HERE  is  no  need  of  ideas,  i.  e.  of  an 

>Ps  dj-  |_  actual  knowledge  of  prefent  thoughts 
ofthefubjecT;  and  predicate  in  general  proportions,  to  the 
forming  a  certain  judgement  of  their  truth,  but  only  a 
teadinejs  of  mind  ro  affent  to  them  as  foon  as  the  things 
figniflcd  by  the  words  are  propofed  ;  and  to  form  them 
into  verbal  proportions,  as  foon  as  the  words  are  under- 
ftood.  And  becaufc  that  power  in  the  mind  of  com- 
paring ics  own  thoughts  is  natural  to  all  intelligent 
beings,  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  the  information  of 
any  of  our  fenfes  concerning  all  the  particulars  implied 
in  thofe  general  words,  therefore  fuch  proportions  may 
be  called  innate. -jr 

§  i,  page  $$.  As  for  children's  not  having 
ideas,  or  notions  which  anfzver  the  terms  which  make  up 
thofe  general  proportions,  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe, 
for  grown  men  cannot  have  any  fuch  ideas.  No  man 
can  have  ideas  of  all  the  wholes  in  the_world,  and  of  all 
the  parts  of  thofe  wholes  ;  yet  a  child  that  knows,  or 
can  judge  of  any  thing,  can  certainly  know  and  judge, 
that  all  wholes  are  bigger  than  any  one  of  its  parts ;  and 
fo  of  all  other  innate  truths.  £ 

§  8,  page  57.  By  the  idea  of  God  is  meant, 
the  notion  We  have  of  a  being  diftinct  from  ourfelves, 
and  every  other  finite  being  j  the  infinitely  wife,  good, 

*  Lee,  p.  14.         t  Ibid.  p.  26.  %  Ibid, 
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and  powerful  Author  of  Nature,  or  primary  caufe  of  all 
hecejfary  effects  in  the  univerfe.  And  fuch  an  idea,  or 
notion  of  God,  may  be  called  innate,  becaufe  it  is 
formed  in  the  minds  of  men,  without  any  teaching, 
or  artificial  arguments,  or  fo  much  as  the  knowledge 
of  words,  by  the  efficacy  of  natural  cauies  operating 
upon  us,  and  the  unavoidable  obfervation  of  fuch  ef- 
fects as  can  proceed  from  no  lefs  or  other  caufe,  than 
fuch  as  we  all  mean  by  the  word  God* 

The  ancients  recorded  for  Atheifts,  are  Protagoras, 
Diagoras,  Melius,  Iheodorus  Cyrenaicus,Scc.  But  lully, 
in  the  very  period  in  which  he  gives  us  their  names, 
makes  the  belief 'of  a  God  natural  to  all  men,  quo  omnes 
duce  natura  vehimur ;  and  Seneca  fays,  mentiuntur  qui 
dicunt  fe  non  fentire  Deum  eflfe;  nam  etfi  tibi  afnrmtnt 
interdiu,,  noctu  tamen,  et  fibi  dubitant.  And  Epi- 
curus, that  took  fo  much  pains  to  free  himfelf  and 
others  of  their  natural  fears  of  God,  is  reprefented  by  his 
cotemporaries,  to  have  been  one  of  the  moft  fearful 
men  in  the  world,  of  death,  and  the  gods. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  know  the  fenfe  of  whole  nations 
in  their  difowning  the  exiflence  of  God,  or  to  know 
they  had  no  name  for  the  natural  notion  of  God,  unlefs 
we  were  to  fpeak  with  every  fingle  perfon,  or  under- 
ftood  every  fingle  word  of  their  language,  which  is  im- 
practicable. Their  having  mean  and  unworthy 
thoughts  of  God,  is  no  proof  they  had  no  thoughts 
of  God  any  more  than  it  does  that  our  common 
people  have  none  of  the  fun,  becaufe  they  judge 
it  not  much  bigger  than  the  crown  of  their 
hats.-f 

Deos  efi'e  inter  alia  fie  colligimus,  quod  omnibus 
de  diis  opinio  infita  eft  ;  nee  ulla  gens  ufquam  eft 
adeo  extra  leges  morefque  projecta,  ut  non  aliquos  deos 
credat.;|! 

*  Lee,  p.  29.  §  8,  Baxt.  241.      f  Lee,  p.  34.   ,    +  Ep.  117. 
4  §  9> 
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§  9'  Paie  -57*  ^  every  man  did  neceflarily 
feel  light  and  heat,  as  he  is  confcions  of  his  own  exift- 
ence,  then  he  would  as  naturally  infer  that  there  were 
ibme  fuch  things  as  we  call  the  fun  and  fire,  as  he  that 
is  confcious  of  his  own  exiftence  infers  from  thence  the 
exiftence  of  fomething  diftinct  from,  and  fuperior  to 
himfelf ;  and  extending  his  thoughts  to  other  effects 
of  the  vifible  world,  he  enlarges  his  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  perfections  of  God  by  fach  natural 
and  unavoidable  imprerTions  from  external  objects,  with- 
out the  help  of  teaching  or  words,  as  he  may  do  of  the 
fire  or  the  fun,  by  fuch  natural  effects  which  come  from 
fuch  caufes.* 

§  14,  page  98.  However  the  Heathen  world  dif- 
fered from  each  other  in  the  nature  and  number  of  their 
inferior  deities,  and  in  their  cuftoms,  languages,  and 
modes  of  worfhip,  yet  they  ali  agreed  in  this  that  there 
was  one  God,  the  caufe  or  fupreme  Author  of  Nature, 
and  of  all  happinefs  and  calamities,  which  is  the  moft 
obvious  and  natural  notion  of  God. -j* 

§  l9>  Page  69*  The  fimple  ideas  of  light,  colours, 
founds,  dec.  even  all  fenjible  qualities  (or  fecmiary  qua- 
lities of  bodies)  though  they  are  not  immediately,  ac- 
tually and  implicitly  impreffed  at  once  upon  the  mind, 
at  its  firft  union  to  the  body,  yet  they  may  in  fome 
fenfe  be  called  innate  :  for  they  feem  given  to  the  mind 
by  a  divine  energy,  or  law  of  union  between  foul  and 
body,  appointed  in  the  firft  creation  of  man.  And 
this  law  operates,  or  begins  its  efficacy  in  all  particular 
inftances,  as  foon  as  thofe  fenfible  objects  occur,  which 
give  occafion  to  thefe  fenfible  qualities  and  ideas  to  be 
firft  perceived  by  the  mind. 

So  fome  principles  of  knowledge  (though  not  ex- 
plicit propofitions)  may  be  in  a  fenfe   innate  alfo,— 

*  Lee,  p.  34,  -j-.lbid.  p.  3^, 
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though  they  are  not  actually  inferibed  on  the  mind  of 
man  in  its  firfl:  formation,  yet  the  very  nature,  make 
and  frame  of  a  rational  mind  is  fuch,  that  it  cannot  but 
judge  according  to  fuch  axioms,  as  whatjbever  acteth 
hath  a  being,  dec.  They  are,  (as  Mr.  Glanvil  calls 
them)  the  very  effentials  of  rationality  :  and  if  any  one 
afk  how  the  foul  came  by  them,  I  anfwef,  as  quantity 
did  by  length,  breadth,  and  depth.* 

Therefore  I  take  the  mind  or  foul  of  men  not  to  be 
ib  perfectly  indifferent  to  receive  all  imprefiions,  as  a 
rafa  tabula,  or  white  paper,  &c.-j~ 

§  20,  page  69.  It  is  full  as  eafy  to  conceive  how 
the  Author  of  our  Natures  in  the  frame  of  our  fouls 
and  bodies,  may  make  it  eafy  and  natural  to  judge  a 
propofition  true,  as  loon  as  the  words  of  it  are  under- 
stood, though  we  had  not  before  any  aRual  knowledge 
of  thefubject  and  predicate,  as  it  is  to  make  us  reper- 
ceive  or  remember  any  thing,  which  we  have  not  in 
our  thoughts  at  that  iniiant.J 


BOOK     II.         CHAP.     I. 

Of  Ideas,  in  General,  and  their  Original. 

c.  TT    is   commonly    thought,    that    the 

^  iP  &  11'  JL  minds  of  men  come  by  alL  their  know- 
ledge either  by  the  immediate  exercife  of  their  own 
natural  powers,  in  their  feveral  manners  of  operation 
about  their  Several  objects :  or  2,  by  testimony  human 
or  divine. 

The  ift  natural  power  is  fenfation,  i.  e.  the  percep- 
tion of  thole  imprefiions  which  are  made  by  external 
objects  upon  the  feveral  organs  of  the  body  framed  for 
that  purpofe. 

*  Vide  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  p.  S:. 
f  Watts  EfT.  p.  106.         *  Lee,  p.  36. 
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The  id  is  imagination,  or  the  power  of  exciting  ia 
our  minds  the  idea  of  any  fort  of  object,  which  we  have 
either  feen  ourfelves  before,  or  has  been  reprefented  by 
others  as  vifible  or  fenfible. 

The  3d  is  under/landing,  which  is  only  the  power  of 
exciting  in  our  minds,  thoughts  of  things  by  articulate 
founds,  words  written,  or  other  fenfible  marks,  and  by 
the  diligent  exercife  of  mis  we  acquire  wifdom* 

The  4th  is  the  natural  power  of  judging,  i.  e.  thecom- 
paring  of  thofe  objects  we  have  perceived  or  imagined* 
and  by  obferving  their  agreement  or  difagreement  with 
one  another,  we  form  proportions  either  negative  or 
affirmative,  modal  or  general. 

The  5th  is  that  of  reafoning,  which  is  the  inferring 
the  truth  of  one  proportion  from  another,  by  obferving 
the  relation  in  which  either  of  the  terms  of  one  propofi- 
tion  ftands  to  another. 

The  6th  is  memory,  or  the  facility  of  thinking  of  a 
thing  which  we  thought  on  before,-f-  and  the  confeiouf- 
nefs  of  what  is  thus  perceived,  imagined,  underftood, 
compared,  inferred,  or  remembered,  is  what  molt  men 
call  knowing,  or  in  the  general  fenfe  of  the  underjlanding.% 

§3,4,videnoteon§24,/>.  91, concerning fenfation  and 
reflection,  page  78.  Though  the  firft  original  of  ideas 
may  be  entirely  owing  to  thefe  two  principles,  fenfa- 
tion and  reflection ;  yet  the  recollection  and  frefh  ex- 
citation of  them  may  be  owing  to  a  thoufand  other  Oc- 
cafions  and  occurrences  in  life.§ 

We  obtain  the  knowledge  of  a  multitude  of  propo- 
fitions  as  well  as  of  fingle  ideas  by  thofe  two  principles 
which  Mr.  Locke  calls  fenfe  and  reflection. ||  One  of 
them  is  a  fort  of  confeioufnefs  of  what  affects  the  body, 
and  the  other   of  what  affects  the  mind.     Proportions 

*  Proceed,  of  the  Underft.  b.  3,  c.  4.  Jac.  Ode  Theol.  Nat.  p, 
39.     Watts  Eff.  p.  115. 

-j-  Vide  Watts  Eff".  p".  75.         +  Lee,  p.  40. 
§  Watts  Log.  p.  30.  ||  Watts  Eff.  p.  75. 

Vol.  L  which 
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which  are  built  on  this  internal  confciouinefs,  have  yet 
no  particular  or  diftinguifhing  name  afligned  to  them.* 

§  5>  PaZe  19-  ^ne  ^r^  of  thefe  proportions  is  clear 
enough  :  the  fecond  is  not  lb.  By  the  mind,  he  muft  mean 
the  thinking  fubftance ;  by  the  underftanding,  the  percep- 
tive faculty,  by  ideas,  perceptions  i  by  operations,  the  ac- 
tions and  pajftons  of  the^mind.  So  that  in  the  other 
propofition  runs  thus,  the  thinking  fubftance  furnifhes 
the  thinking  faculty  with  the  thoughts  of  its  own 
thoughts :  by  all  which  he  intends  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  mind  is  confcious  of  its  own  actions  and 
paflions.-f" 

§  6,  page  79.  But  it  is  as  obfervable,  that  as  the 
objects  increafe  upon  them  in  variety,  fo  the  power  of 
perceiving  them  does,  and  that  power  has  another 
iburce  befides  the  objetls  themfelves  :  unlefs  what  we 
call  perception,  as  in  the  mind,  be  nothing  but  what  we. 
call  motion  in  the  object,  J 

§  7>Page  So-  No  one  doubts  this  i  butthequeftion 
is,  whether  the  perceptive  faculties  grow  or  be  mul- 
tiplied purely  by  the  efficacy  of  the  objects  rhemfelves, 
or  acquired  only  from  that  caufe,  or  a  fuperior? 
Though  the  brain  be  the  organ  of  the  memory,  yet  it 
does  not  itfelf  any  more  remember  than  the  eye  fees  : 
and  whatever  motions  may  precede,  accompany  or 
follow  imagination  and  reafoning;  yet  if  there  be  not 
fome  one  certain  fubftance,  call  it  the  foul  or  what  you 
pleafe,  that  perceives  all  thefe  various  motions,  that 
xmites  thofe  various  perceptions,  that  compares  them 
upon  occafion,  that  is  confcious  of  all  thefe  tranfactions, 
they  would  perifh  the  next  moment,  and  the  mind  it- 
felf would  be  no  more  capable  of  variety  in  knowledge, 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  179.         f  Lee,  p.  44.        {  Ibid. 

than 
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than  a  piece  offofc  wax  is  of  different  imprellions  at  the 
fame  inftant.* 

§  10,  page  81*  That  aBual  thinking,  &e.  The 
ftrength  of  all  die  Cartefian  arguments  to  prove  that 
thinking  includes  the  e(fential  or  diftinguijhing  property 
of  a  fpirit,  may  be  reduced  to  this  one  fyllogifm,  and 
will  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  realon  to  deny  either  of 
the  propofitions.-j*  » 

That  with  which  we  may  have  a  char  and  diJlinB  no- 
tion of  a  fpirit,  and  without  which  we  can  have  no  notion 
of  it  at  all,  is  the  effential  property  of  a  fpirit. 

But  thinking  is  that  with  which,  &c. — Ergo, 

§  10,  page  8  r.  It  is  very  improper  to  refer  to  expe- 
rience in  this  cafe,^;  viz.  for  the  reality  of  a  (late,  which 
by  fuppofition  is  an  utter  negation  of  all  experience* 

§  iospageZiJine  11.  But  with fubmiffion, there  is  this 
material  difference,  motion  is  no  more  the  aclion  of 
matter  than  reft  is,  it  is  equally  ina&ive  in  both.  Matter 
(lands  in  need  of  an  external  caufe  to  put  it  in  motion  or 
bring  it  to  reft  again,  but  the  foul  does  not  want  an  ex- 
ternal mover  to  fet  it  a  thinking.  And  therefore  there 
is  no  room  to  run  a  companion  between  the  action  of 
the  foul,  which  ncceffarily  fpiingsout  of  its  own  nature, 
and  the  motion  of  matter,  which  mult  be  excited  in  it 
by  fome  being  not  material.  This  looks  as  if  action 
was  really  extrinfic  to  them  both ;  or  as  if  it  were  as 
natural  for  the  foul  to  be  without  action,  as  for  matter 
to  be  without  motion,  which  is  to  pervert  our  jufteit 
conceptions  of  fpirituai  fubilance.§ 

If  we  take  away  from  our  idea,  or  deny  activity  snd 
perceptivity  concerning  fpirituai  fubltance,  by  which  we 
can  only  collect  it  to  be  a  fubftance,  we  deny  every 

*  Lee,  p.  44.         j-  Vide  Baxt.  p.  144.  152.     Vide  Inf.  154. 
,:  Videlnfr.  p.  1S4.    Baxt.  p.  145.         §  Ibid.  p.  146. 

Vol.  I.  D  thing 
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thing  wc  know  concerning  it,  or  we  deny  ourfelves  t<J 
have  any  idea  of  it ;  and  reafoning  about  it  as  without 
thofe  powers,  we  reafon  precifely  about  nothing,  of 
which  we  have  any  particular  idea.  To  fay  it  may  dill 
be  a  fubftance  without  thefe  powers,  is  to  iuppofe  it  dead 
fiibjiance,  which  could  never  come  to  the  exercife  of 
thefe  powers  again,  if  it  had  once  loft  them,  as  we  fee  it 
doth.     And  therefore  it  can  never  be  without  them.* 

Befides  allowing  Mr.  Locke's  acceptation  of  the 
word  eilehce  (3,  3,  15)  it  will  not  follow  that  every 
thing  is  feparable.from  fubftances,  which  is  not  this  real 
internal  conftitution  as  he  feems  to  take  for  granted. 
The  properties  that  immediately  flow  from  the  internal 
conftitution  of  things  are  as  infeparable  from  them  as 
that  conftitution  itfelf,  and  we  can  as  little  conceive  the 
thing  without  thefe  properties,  as  without  that  con- 
ftitution.-j- 

§  10,  page  8i&  I confefs  tnyfelf,  csV.  This  modejly, 
which  is  defigned  for  an  argument,  is  fomewhat  inaccu- 
rate, for  he  confefTes  a  thing  for  certain  which  he  can 
never  be  certain  of.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  foul 
to  become  impercipient  of  ideas  at  pleafure  ;  and  were 
the  thing  effected,  it  would  be  the  fign  of  an  ill-difpofed 
body,  and  not  of  the  dullnefs  of  the  foul. 

It  is  true  the  argument  is  good,  that  a  man  cannot 
think  at  any  time,  waking  or  fleeping,  without  being 
fenfible  of  it,  but  this  refpects  the  prcleat  time,  and  is 
far  from  concluding  that  a  man  cannot  think  fleeping 
or  waking  without  retaining  the  memory  of  fuch 
thoughts,  which  yet  is  the  thing  defigned  to  be  con- 
cluded by  it.  Why  elfe  fhould  experience  be  alledged, 
which  is  the  memory  of  things  paft  ?'j; 

§  10,  page  81.  But  I  do  fay,  &c.  This  fecms  to  be 
granting  the  inference  he  fo  much  dreads ;  for  if  die 

*  Baxt.  p.  145.         f  Ibid.  p.  14.6.        J  Ibid.  p.  148. 
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foul  does  not  think  when  the  man  is  afleep,  we  can  have 
no  reafon  to  fay  that  it  exijls ;  becaufe  we  fay  that  of  a 
thing  of  which  we  have  no  notion  at  all,  we  fay  fome- 
thing  of  that  of  which,  fo  far  as  we  know,  is  nothing  j 
and  nihili  nulla  J unt  ajfe£iio?ies* 

§  10,  page  8 1.  The  queftion  here  is  rather  about  a 
matter  of  not  faff,  about  a  negation  of  all  fad:.  Every 
body-  allows  we  are  generally  confcious.  Ic  is  abfurd 
to  fay,  we  forget  our  unconfcioufnefs,  or  we  remember 
our  unconfcioufnefs.  Where  is  the  matter  of  fact  to  be 
teftified  to  them ;  or  how  is  experience  applicable  ? 
JLet  a  definition  of  experience  be  given. -j- 

§10,  page  81.  It  is  hardly  to  be  conceited  that,  &cA 
If  this  argument  proved  any  thing,  it  would  prove  too 
much  j  for  it  would  prove,  zve  never  dream.  For,  I 
prefume,  all  men's  dreams  are  alike  incoherent  and  ufe- 
lefs ;  but  fuch  as  they  are,  they  are  of  ufe  to  prove,  we 
may  have  ufelefs  thoughts,  without  any  affront  to  the 
Majefty  of  our  Creator.  J 

§  11,  page  83.  Sleep  not  an  affection  of  the  whole. 
man.§ 

The  foul  acts  not  by  itfelf  fo  as  to  be  s,  different 
perfon.j| 

§  11,  page  83.  As  to  confcimfncfs,  it  is  impoflible 
.to  prove  or  difprove  it  directly.  It  is  probable  that 
the  mind,,  though  there  be  a  cefTation  of  the  external 
organs  of  fenfe,  may  perceive  a  conftant  pleafure  in 
found  fleep,  from  the  perpetual  fihim  of  fpirits  that  are 
rifing  from  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  efpecially  fince 
that  motion  muft  needs  be  even  and  regular  in  found 
f]eep,   or  from   other   caufes :    and   people   fuddenly 

*  Lee,  p.  45.      f  Baxt.  p.  148.   Vide  p.  184.      \  Lee,  p.  47, 
§  Baxt.  p.  i^Q,         [|  Ibid.  p.2Qi. 
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awakened  find  a  kind  of  relnciancy,  at  that  inftant,  to  be 
deprived  of  that  plcafure.  This  I  confefs  cannot  be 
demonltrated,  but  much  lefs  the  contrary  ;  and  there  is 
this  to  be  added  to  the  probability  of  it,  that  our  very 
dreams  which  we  do  remember,  and  the  imagination  we 
often  have  in  them  of  y'ifible  objects,  much  dearer  than 
awake,  do  manifeftly  evince  that  the  perceptive  princi- 
ple in  us  does  not  wholly  depend  upon  the  external  fenfeSi 
for  the  exercifeof  all  its  natural  powers  -,  but  cj.n  per- 
form fome  of  them  without  fuch  a  monitor,  eJpecially 
without  being  rid  by  the  violence  of  ex  'tenia!  objects.* 

§  ii,  page  83.  Who  can  lay  that  he  ever  found 
himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  unconfeioufnefs  ?  It  is  contradic- 
tory that  any  man  fliould  fo  furprize  himfeif  with 
refpect  to  the  time  prefent ;  and  as  to  the  paft  time,  he 
cannot  have  any  memory  of  fuch  a  Mate;  for  whether 
ever  fuch  a  ftate  was  or  was  not,  it  is  either  way  a  con- 
tradiction that  he  fhould  remember  it,  and  he  cannot 
bring  an  argument  for  it  from  his  not  remembering  of 
it.  He  did  net  perceive  an  abfence  of  confeiouinefs 
then  ;  nor  can  he  now;  flnce  he  could  only  do  it  by 
remembrance.  He  hath  not  two  dillinct  confaouf- 
nefles,  one  to  be  extinguifhed,  and  another  remaining 
to  perceive  the  abfence  of  the  firft.-j~ 

It  is  ftrange  if  any  man  put  him  to  the  trouble  of 
confuting  this  contradiction,  with  the  fuppofition  of 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  Socrates  and  Plato.  The  pofitioa 
his  adversaries  maintain,  infers  no  fuch  contradiction, 
nor  juftifies  another  to  infer  it  for  them.  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  our  paft  confeioufnefs,  which  we 
retain  no  memory  of  afterward.  It  is  a  particular 
mark  of  our  finite  and  imperfect  natures,  that  we  can-: 
not  become  confcicais  of  all  our  paft  confeiouinefs  at 
pleafure.  But  no  man  at  night  would  infer,  that  he 
Was  not  in  a  ftate  of  confeiouinefs  and  thinking  at  luch 

*  Lee,  p.  46.        -{■  Vide  Baxt.  p.  147, 
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n  certain  time  of  day,  becaufe  now,  perhaps,  he  hath  no 
memorv  what  particular  thought  he  had  at  that  minute. 
And  it  is  no  better  argument  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  a 
man  wa?  not  confcious  at  fuch  a  minute  in  his  fleep, 
becaufe  next  morning  he  hath  no  memory  of  what  ideas 
were  in  his  mind  then.* 

§11,  page  83.  It  is  here  granted,  that  while  we  are 
awake,  we  are  under  the  neceffity  of  thinking;  how 
comes  it  then  we  are  not  always  awake  ?  Is  it  the  dc- 
fe£t  of  the  foul  ?  This  was  the  chief  point  to  be  con- 
fidered. But  fpirit  hath  no  parts,  and  therefore  (lands 
in  no  need  of  reparation  or  re-difpofing  its  parts  aright, 
as  the  body  doth,  which  confifts  of  parts  which  are  con- 
ftantly  changing,  and  liable  to  bediforderedj  this  (hews 
on  which  fide  the  indifpofition  lies."}- 

§  12,  page  84.  A  man  afleep  may  perceive,  or 
think,  and  be  confcious  of  it  at  that  inftant,  and  yet  not 
retain  the  thoughts  of  it  when  awake;  and  that  too  with- 
out being,  to  all  effects  and  purpofes,  two  different  per- 
fons  for  want  of  that  memory.  For  if  the  want  of  me- 
mory was  a  fufficient  reafon  to  make  different  perfons, 
then  the  fame  man  might  be  an  hundred  men  in  the  fame 
day,  by  forgetting  his  feveral  fncceeding  thoughts 
within  that  time.  The  fuppofition  therefore  of  Caftor's 
foul  in  Pollux's  body  while  afleep,  is  a  little  too  ro- 
mantic ;  but  it  is  levelled  againft  the  belief  of  fume  that, 
the  foul  is  a  diftincl:  fubltance  from  the  body,  and 
therefore,  as  he  infers,  may  ad:  apart ;  but  as  diftinct 
fubftances  as  they  are,  yet  there  is  a  mutual  communi- 
cation between  the  thoughts  of  the  foul  and  the  motions 
of  the  body  j  J  but  the  foul  of  one  man  can  no  more  be 
in  another  man's  body  than  one  man  can  be  confcious 
of  another's  thoughts,  or  feel  his  pain  with  the  gout.  § 

*  Vide  Baxt.  p.  149.         f  Ibid.  p.  jr{, 
}  Baxt.  p.  1 15.        $  Lee.  p.  47, 
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£  id,  page  84.  When  we  fall  heavy  with  ileep,  or 
fink  from  waking  to  a  fleeping  (late,  we  loie  gradually 
the  perception  of  external  objects  or  whatever  we  were 
thinking  of,  as  the  mind  ceafes  to  be  active  in  apply- 
ing the  attention  to  them,  till  all  degenerates  into  an  in- 
ternal fcene  of  thinking,  where  the  mind  is  Hill  active, 
and  perceptive  of  and  about  other  objects.* 

I  cannot  help  being  concerned  to  find  fome  great 
and  learned  men  taking  the  wrong  fide  of  ambiguous 
appearances,  and  falling  in  with  the  fceptical  notions  of 
the  world,  by  infmuating,  that  the  foul  owes  the  per- 
fection of  rational  thinking  to  the  body  ;  and  this  in 
qrder  to  maintain  another  hypothefis  of  no  very  great 
confequence  in  itfelf  though  it  were  true  in  this  {late  of 
union,  viz.  that  the  foul  thinks  not  always,  which  yet 
is  not  eafily  to  be  proved,  even  though  the  activity  of 
ipirit  be  clogged  with  dead  matter,  and  is  certainly  falfe 
in  3  ft  ate  of  fepa,ration.-j" 

§  14,  page  85.  If  we  confider  the  temper  of  the 
brain,  while  we  are  fait  afleep,  partly  by  the  plentiful 
reiort  of  the  animal  fpirits  which  ufed  to  be  otherwife 
employed,  partly  by  the  continual  recruit  which  fleep 
was  defigned  to  make ;  it  cannot  be  conceived  other- 
wife,  but  there  mud  be  a  very  quick  fucceffion  of 
thought,  and  continual  interfering  and  croffing  of  thofe 
fpirits  in  their  motions,  and  thereby  hindering  one 
another  from  making  any  dillinct  impreflions  in  the 
brain,  which  is  doubtlefs  the  chief  organ  of  memory. 
And  what  the  variety  of  fucceeding  objects  may  do 
whilft  awake,  that  much  more  the  various  and  multi- 
form motion  of  the  animal  fpirits  may  do  whilfl;  afleep. 
And  let  a  man  be  never  fo  fuddenly  awaked,  the  very 
concuffion  of  the  nerves  (if  by  external  violence)  com- 
municated to  the  brain  may  matter,  and  confound  and 
^)lot  out,  in  that  moment,  all  the  impreflions  which  the 

*  B*x%  p.  138.        ^  Ibid.  p.  142.. 
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thoughts  had  made  before,  and  if  awaked  without  any 
liich  foreign  force,  the  fudden  and  hafty  motion  of  the 
fpirits  to  the  external  parts  may  work  the  like  effect.* 

§  \^page  85.  This  objection  is  not  rightly  fiated. 
It  is  not  only  poffible,  but  eafy  to  forget  on  be- 
ing awakened,  'what  we  were  dreaming  the  minute  be- 
fore. And  due  care  being  taken,  it  is  certainly  alfo  not 
impoftible  to  obferve  it  in  many  cafes.  A  very  re- 
markable author  writing  on  this  fubject,  faith,  <c  i  fup- 
pofe  the  foul  is  never  totally  inactive.  I  never  awaked 
fince  I  had  the  ufe  of  my  memory,  but  I  found  myfelf 
coming  out  of  a  dream.  And  I  fuppofe  they  that  think 
they  dream  not,  think  fo  becaufe  they  forget  their 
dreams."-!" 

§  16, page  87.  If  the  foul  were  indebted  to  matter 
for  the  perfection  of  rational  thinking,  matter  would 
be  the  more  perfect  being  of  the  two.  And  if  thinking, 
or  activity  does  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  immaterial 
fubftance ;  it  mud  be  merely  accidental  to  all  fubftance, 
which  is  no  lels  abfurd.'| 

Again,  v/e  have  undoubted  experience  that  the  foul 
thinks  and  lives,  while  the  fenfes  are  (hut  up  and  can. 
minifter  nothing;  and  laftly,  allowing  all  that  is  alledged, 
viz.  that  fometimes  we  deep  without  dreaming,  is  it 
therefore  to  be  inferred  that  fleep  is  an  affection  of  the 
foul  ?  Is  it  not  conceivable  to  any  man  of  common 
fenfe,  that  its  activity  may  be  quite  hindered  from  be- 
ing exerted,  and  its  perceptivity  entirely  impeded, 
without  fuppofing  it  to  be  laid  up  to  be  refitted,  in 
fleep,  as  the  body  is,  or  making  fleep  an  affection  of  a 
material  being.§ 

In  a  dream,  when  it  is  certain  that  the  foul  is  perci- 
pient and  awake,  it  is  yet  not  percipient  of  any  external 

*  Baxt.  p.  47.         f  Mr.  R.  B.  on  the  Soul's  Immortality. 
%  Baxt.  p.  143,          §  Ibid.  p.  153. 
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touch  upon  the  body  :  Why  ?  Becaufe  the  action  ia 
really  not  communicated  to  it.  Hence  is  manifeft  on 
which  fide  the  indifpofition  lies,  and  that  fleep  is  not  an 
affection  of  the  whole  man,  foul  as  well  as  body,  as 
Mr.  Locke  infinuar.es.* 

§  i (i,  page  87.  Here  is  a  broad  hint  for  material 
fouls. — What  is  for  the  fnqfi  part  only,  is  not  always  j 
that  fide  ought  alfo  to  have  been  confidered.-f-  But  the 
mod  incoherent  of  our  dreams  is  an  appearance  far 
above  matter,  or  any  power  matter  can  be  endued 
with :  and  upon  a  narrow  examination  the  actions  pro- 
perly of  the  foul  in  dreaming  will  not  be  found  fo  irra- 
tional as  is  here  prefumed,  and  generally  conceived.;! 

This  abfurdity,  (that  the  foul,  Sec.)  is  firfl:  made  a 
confequence  of  what  thefe  men  fay,  and  immediately 
it  is  furmifed  that  the  quality  of  our  dreams  (hews  this 
abfurdity  to  be  fact.§  This  is  really  a  ftrange  way  of 
proceeding,  to  fhuffle  over  the  odioufnefs  of  an  infinua- 
tion  upon,  and  in  cafe  they  mould  difown  it,  and  that 
circumftance  from  which  he  would  infer  it  (viz.  that 
the  foul  thinks  without  being  confeious  of  it)  to  endea- 
vour to  prove  it,  by  an  appearance,  which  is  ready  at 
hand.  Thefe  men  deny  that  the  foul  thinks  lefs  or 
more  rationally,  without  being  confeious  of  it,  and 
therefore  any  confequence  of  fuch  a  pofition  -,  but  who 
is  it  here  that  appeals  to  the  frivoloufnefs  and  irrationa- 
lity of  dreams  to  fhew  that  the  foul  owes  the  perfection 
of  rational  thinking  to  the  body.  Mr.  Locke  fhould 
have  told  us  what  were  his  own  ientiments  of  this  affair  j 
and  if  it  were  an  abfurdity,  fhewn  us  how  it  was  to  be 
avoided  ;  but  ft:  ft  to  endeavour  to  turn  it  over  to  his  as 
fometh;ng  very  unjufiifiable,  which  therefore  fhewed 
the  abfurdity  of  their  opinion,  and  then  to  endeavour  to 
prove  it,   was  altogether  lingular.     Here  he  fuppofes 

*  Pn.xt.  p.  1  55.  •;•  Ibid.  p.  174.,  ;Sr- 

J  Ibid.  p.  143.  §  Ibid.  2.70,  271. 
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that  the  foul  irfelf  produces  all  it  hears  and  lees  in  fleep, 
that  it  thinks  apart  and  feparately  at  that  time,  and 
exerts  the  utmoft  perfection  it  is  capable  of,  when  defii- 
tute  of  the  help  of  the  body.  How  unjuft  and  inac- 
curate a  reprefentation  of  this  appearance  is  this.* 

This  obfervation  of  Mr.  Locke  is  fo  far  from  being 
exact,  that  if  he  had  madejufr.  the  contrary  obfervation, 
it  would  have  been  equally  true,  which  is  remarkable 
enough  in  a  man  of  his  accuracy  and  judgement.  Be- 
fides,  how  could  the  foul  upon  Mr.  Locke's  own  prin- 
ciples form  to  itfelf  in  fleep  a  fcene  of  our  waking  ac- 
tions and  thoughts,  and  the  man  be  fb'll  ignorant  of  it* 
without  being  two  diftinct  perfons  ?-j-  If  a  lawyer  an- 
fwers the  objections  of  the  oppofite  party  in  his  fleep, 
and  if  he  made  thefe  objections  againft  himfelf,  fliould 
he  not  be  as  confcious  that  he  made  them,  as  that  he 
made  the  anfwers  to  them  ?  If  objections  are  made,  the 
efficiency  of  a  rational  intelligent  caufe  is  interefted, 
from  the  nature  of  the  inftance :  and  if  the  perfon 
himfelf  anfwers  the  objections,  the  foul  reafons  fome- 
times  in  fleep,  or  hath  ideas  under  the  conduct  of  the  under* 
ftanding.  \ 

From  our  intimacy  and  acquaintance  with  this, 
vifion,  however  new  and  ftrange  to  us,  it  is  plain  that 
the  foul  is  capable  of  a  more  perfect  and  ready  knowledge 
of  things  than  that  which  it  attains  to  now  by  the  me- 
thods of  fenfe  and  reflection. § 

§  i^page^\.  The  reflecting  of  the  mind  upon  its 
own  operations  can  fignify  nothing  to  the  increale  of 
knowledge,  unlcfs  we  be  improved  in  our  knowledge  of 
thofe  things  on  which  we  have  thought.  If  the  mind 
has  not  Innate  powers  of  carrying  its  thoughts  further 
than  the  fenfes,  it  will  be  never  the  better  furnifhed  by 
reflecting  or  viewing  what  it  has  gained  thereby  :  the 

*  Eaxt.  p.  270.         \  Vide  Lucret,  4,  p.  960. 
t  Baxt.  p.  276.         §  Ibid.  p.  292. 
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operations  themfelves  will  not  afford  a  new  fetof  IdeaSi 
for  they  are  only  the  modes  of  thinking  fo   named  ;  of 
which  we  have  no  ideas  at  all,  when  abftracted  from  the 
objects  about  which  they  are  employed.     And  if  this 
author  means  any  thing  more  by  reflexion,  then  it  is  the 
fame  which  every   body  means  by  knowing,   and  it  is 
very  improper  to  redeem  that  to  be  a  fource  of  know- 
ledge, which  is  knowing  it/elf ';  and  therefore  he  might  as 
well  have  faid  in  Gajfendus's  words,  nihileji  intclletla,  quod 
non  priiis  fuit  in  fenfu.     And  therefore  what  he  is  pleafed 
to  call  natural  mult  be  acquired  (if  all  knowledge  be) 
from  our  fenfes  too.     And  if  that  be  his  meaning  I  con- 
ceive a  fenfation,  an  inadequate  original  of  all  know- 
ledge, imperfect  as  it  is,  for  thefe  reafons : 

ill,  Becaufe  our  external  fenfes  do,  or  can  give  no 
true  account,  or  near  it,  fo  much  as  of  corporeal  fub- 
ftances,  or  of  any  one  of  their  modes. 

idly,  Our  fenfes  mull  be  infinitely  defective  as  to 
immaterial  fubftances  $  for  into  them  the  fenfes  can  give 
us  no  infightat  all. 

3dly,  There  are  feveral  general  propofitions  as  cer- 
tainly true,  as  that  our  faculties  are  not  deceived,  yet 
we  can  come  at  no  knowledge  of  them  merely  by  our 
fenfes ;  becaufe  they  cannot  reach  to  all  the  particulars 
included  in  the  fubjects  of  them. 

And  laftly,  There  are  fome  propofitions  as  certainly 
true  as  that  the  fun  is  a  luminous  body ;  and  yet  the 
terms  which  constitute  them,  cannot  be  underftood  by 
the  fenfes ;  as  where  the  iubject  is  a  negative,  nihil 
indite  funt  affeSiones,  or  nothing  cannot  produce  an  ef- 
fect. No  one  will  fay  he  has  an  idea  of  nothing  by 
his  fenfes.  Whatever  natural  powers  therefore  the  mind 
has,  neither  they  nor  the  exercife  of  them,  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  fenfation  of  external  objects  ;  but  mult 
come,  by  infenfible  ways,  from  the  Author  of  nature  in 
tha  conftitution  of  our  fouls  ■,  and  it  is  as  rational  to 
believe,  that  thefe  natural  powers  are  gradually  imparted 

CO 
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to  the  foul  according  to  its  fucceffive  capacities  to  exer- 
cife  them,  as  that  the  foul  itfelf  was  at  firft  created  by 
(he  infinitely -wife  Author,* 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  Simple   Ideas. 

-  COME  of  them  are  fimple,  lie.    But  the 

3  >Ps  93'  better  to  understand  this  difference, 
he  mould  have  given  fome  mark  or  definition  of  them, 
thatfo  we  might  diftinguifh  them  from  one  another. -^ 
But  we  muft  be  content  with  amplification  inftead  of 
definition,  which  is  a  tedious,  and  1  fear  we  fhall  not 
find  a  fafer  way  to  know  ledge.  J 

Thefe  qualities  that  affect  our  fenfes,  when  in  the 
mind,  are  mere  perceptions,  and  thofe  perceptions  have 
none  of  the  features  of  the  qualities  themfelves,  as  he 
himfelf  exprefsly  owns,  and  therefore  cannot  with  any 
propriety  be  called  ideas,  much  \tk  fimple  ideas.% 

As,  aman  fees  at  once,  &c.  I  queftion  whether  the  fight  can 
take  in  at  once  colour  and  motion  diftinctly ;  for  though 
the  fuccefTion  in  the  acts  of  perception  are  very  quick, 
yet,  I  doubt,  that  if  there  were  not  diftinct  inftants,  the 
perceptions  of  them  could  never  be  fo  ;  however  this  is 
certain  they  can  never  be  perceived  diflinctly  from  that 
body  in  which  they  are,  and  fo  are  complex  perceptions, 
or  ideas. \\ 

A  fimple  idea  is  one  uniform  idea,  which  cannot  be 
divided  or  diftinguifhed  by  the  mind  of  m^n  into  two 
or  more  ideas.^j" 

§  3»  PaSe  9^'  What  our  author  fays  is  fojfbk,  feeras 
moft  certain,  that  f'perior  intelligent  beings  have  other 

*  Baxt.  p.  43.        -j-  Vide  Watts  Log.  p.  33.       %  Lee,  p.  4S. 
§  Lee>  p.  48.         |1  Ibid.  p.  49.        ^j  Watts  Log.  p.  33. 

Yol.  I,  E  2  organs 
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organs  for  fenfar.ons  than  we  have,  and  for  memory 
than  a  brain  fuch  as  we  have  ;  otherwife  it  would  be 
naturally  impofiible,  that  angels  and  fouls  feparated 
from  their  prefent  bodies  mould  have  any  memory  of 
their  paji  actions,  or  perceptions  of  greater  pleafure  or 
pain  than  we  now  have.* 


CHAP.    IV. 

Of  Solidity. 

o  r  |  '"HE  word  Solid  is  generally  ufed  in 

S  » P  £  99'  X  eontradifanclion  to  hollownefs,  fig- 
nifying  confiftency,  continuity,  or  mutual  coherence  of 
parts,  and  fometimes  hardnefs ;  which  is  no  pofitive  buc 
a  relative  quality  to  the  conftitution  of  our  bodies,  and 
therefore  not  (o  fit  to  be  fet  up  for  the  effential  pro- 
perty of  a  body  as  extenfion,  which  of  late  has  had  the 
name  of  it.-j~ 

§  Z->PaZe  lco-  Space  diftinct.  from  Body:%  (or fpace 
feems  to  be  the  general  name  of  what  immediately 
affects  cur  fenfes  only  with  extenfion J  body,.£he  general 
name  of  what  affects  our  fenfes  with  either  figure,  mo- 
tion,  or  reft,  befides  extenfion. § 

CHAP.    V. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  divers  Se fifes. 

•p  TF  there  be  any  fpace  beyond  the  confines 

*  ^"  JL  of  body,  we  cannot  have  fo  much  as  the 
conception  of  it,  but  only  by  the  exercife  of  reafon,  in- 
ferring that  there  may  be  tuck  fpace,  becaufe  we  cannot 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  49.         f  Ibid.  p.  50. 

$  Vide  c.  13,  §  ii,  p.  152.         §  Lee,  p.  7.1. 

s  imagine 
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imagine  or  Invent  any  external  caufe  that  fhould  hinder 
ths  infinite  extenfion  of  the  univerfe,  but  that  is  not  aa 
idea,  but  a  rational  inference.* 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  Reflection . 

TTQW  thinking  comes  to  be  placed  to 
§  2,  page  104.  J—j^  perception  only  needs  explication, 
for  when  we  will  love,  hate,  or  defire,  we  think,  as  weii 
as  when  we  underftand,  imagine,  or  judge. -j- 


CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Simple  Ideas  of  both  Senfation  and  Reflection. 

^  TJUT  what  notion  can  a  man  have 
§  1,  page  105.  £y  0{pieaji,re  or  pa\n  aione>  j  mean, 

without  confidering  the  caufes  of  them,  or  fubjecls 
wherein  they  are  ?  So  that  pleafure  and  pain  feem  only 
the  names  of  our  perceptions ;  power,  unity,  and  exiflence 
the  names  only  of  the  acts  of  the  mind  itfelf,  exercifed 
about  things  operating,  exifting,  and  being  one,  and 
not  any  abftract  ideas  or  objects  of  the  mind.  J 


CHAP.    VIII. 

Some  farther  Confederations  concerning  our  Simple  Ideas. 

&  npHE   caufe   of  all   perceptions   is 

*  l'  Pa£e  I09'  X  fomething  real  or  pofltive ;  for  in. 
plain  Englifh,  a  privative  caufe,  or  the  privation  of  a 
caufe,  is  no  caufe  at  all.§ 

*  Lee,  p.  53.        f  Ibid.        t  Ibid.  p.  54.        §  Ibid. 
Vol.  I.  §  $> 
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§  7,  page  1 1 1>  fiw  6.  That  fo  a/*  «rsj>  not  tfrhtJt.-** 
That  The  old  philofophers  thought  fo,  appears  from 
their  giving  the  fame  name  to  the  quality  in  the  body> 
that  excites  a  fenfation  in  us,  and  to  the  fenfation  ex- 
cited as,  Color  in  igne,  homo  Calidus. 

When  a  thought  is  raifed  in  our  mind  by  the  action 
of  fome  real  thing  without  nsa  this  idjea  is  the  effect  of 
a  pojitive  caufe :  but  it  often  happens  that  a  new  thought 
fhali  arife  from  the  want  of  a  real  thing,  or  when  \z 
ceafes  to  act ;  here  is  a  privative  caufe, 

§  8,  page  m.  Idea,  what. — The  form  under  whick 
things  appear  to  the  mind  or  the  refult  of  our  concep- 
tion or  apprehenfion,  is  called  an  idea.* 

Which  ideas.  This  ufe  of  the  word  idea,  viz.  for 
the  quality  producing  it.  will  be  apt  to  mifguide  any 
one  that  does  not  remember  this  admonition. f 

Primary  qualities  are  fucfr  as  belong  to  bodies  con- 
fidered  in  themfelves,  whether  there  was  any  man  to 
take  notice  of  them  or  no.  | 

§  ii,  page  113.  In  the  act  of  imagination  indeed, 
when  the  object  is  not  prefent,  there  is  an  idea  of  the 
•vijibk  object  in  the  mind  itfelf :  but  whether  it  be  fo, 
when  the  object  is  actually  prefent,  is,  not  ib  evident,; 
becaufe  we  cannot  eafily  diftinguifh*  between  the  im- 
preflion  which  is  properly  the  act  of  the  objecl,  and  the 
perception  which,  is  the  act  of  the  mind.§  But  this  is 
certain,  that  there  is^  at  no  time  an  idea  or  perception  of 
any  of  thofe  qualities  without  the  fubject  in  which  they 
are,  and  fo  there  can  be  no  fuch  things  zsjtmple  ideas, 
they  are  all  compounded. \\ 

Secondary  qualities  are  fuch  ideas  as  we  afcribe  to 
bodies  on  the  account  of  various  imprefiions  which  arc 
made  on  the  fenfes  of  men  by  them.^[ 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  5.         }  §  9,  Ibid.  p.  124.  i  Ibid. 

£  Watts  EAT.  p.  105.       H  Lee,  p.  56.       %  Watts  Log.  p.  24. 

§  *5» 
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§  1 5,  page  114,  line  5.  But  the  ideas  produced  in  us  by 
the f e  fecondary  qualities.  Becaufe  when  the  ideas  of  the 
jeconddry  qualities  are  produced,  there  is  nothing  more 
in  the  bodies,  than  when  the  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities 
were  produced  :  there  is  only  a  determinate  fet,  or  com- 
bination of  the  primary  qualities ;  there  are  no  new  affec- 
tions anlwering  thefe  new  thoughts  in  our  minds ;  and 
this  feems  to  be  a  more  proper  way  of  fpeaking  in  this 
cafe :  becaufe  there  is  indeed  no  refemblance  between 
the  primary  qualities  and  our  ideas  of  them,  which  arc 
the  modes  of  a  different  fubftance. 

§  19,  page  116.  The  fupcr fides  of  bodies  do  for 
the  moft  part  modify  the  light  that  falls  upon  them, 
and  fo  their  colour  feems  to  be  conftant:  but  it  is  often- 
times modified  before  it  comes  at  them,  and  they  re- 
flect it  to  our  eyes  with  that  modification,  and  then 
their  colour  is  altered  ;  and  this  new  colour  is  as  much 
their  colour  while  they  continue  in  that  pollure,  as  the 
other  colour  is  at  all  other  times. 


CHAP.    IX. 

Of   Perception-. 

"PERCEPTION  is  the  immediate 
y  t  P  &  ■  JJ  fclf-confcioufnefs  of  ideas  in  the 
mind,  or  of  the  natural  relation  of  one  or  more  ideas 
as  exifting  in  and  appearing  to  the  underftanding.* 

The  word  perception  is  feldom  or  never  uied  for 
thinking  in  general ;  becaufe  thinking  comprehends  the 
a£ts  of  the  will,  as  well  as  the  underftanding ;  and  the 
will  was  never  reckoned  among  the  perceptive  facul- 
ties, though  it  has  great  influence  in  the  improvement 
of  them. f 

*  Mor,  Phil,  p;  193.         f  Ibid.  p.  58. 
Vol.  I.  Perception, 


^1  Perception* 

Perception,  conception,  or  apprehenfion  is  the  mere 
fimple  contemplation  of  things  offered  to  our  mind, 
without  affirming  or  denying  any  thing  concerning 
them  ;  the  form  under  which  thefe  things  appear  to 
the  mind,  or  the  refult  of  our  conception,  is  called  an 
idea.* 

Perception  is  that  aft  of  the  mind  whereby  it  be- 
comes confcious  of  any  thing,  when  prefent.f 

§  8,  page  123,  line  8.  Of  a  flat  circle  varicujly 
Jhadowed.  Becaufe  the  bottom  of  the  eye  being  zfuper- 
ficies,  nothing  but  a  fuperficies  can  be  there  painted  ; 
and  fo  ail  the  folidity  and  thicknefs  of  bodies  is  16ft  :  (b 
thofe  parts  of  a  globe,  which  are  directly  oppofl 
the  eye,  and  fo  on  a  parallel  fituation  to  it  make  the 
greateft  image  in  it,  and  confequently  the  brighter!:  and 
flrongeft  colour;  whereas  thofe  on  either  fide,  the  fur* 
ther  they  go  towards  the  tangent  lines  on  the  globe, 
the  lefs  images  they  make  in  the  eye  :  as  a  circle,  which 
was  at  firft  directly  oppofite  and  parallel  to  the  eye  by- 
bending  any  way  from  it,  makes  at  firfl  the  image  of 
an  ellipfis,  and  at  lair,  of  a  line,  only. 

Where  any  body  is  more  white,  orotherwife  enabled 
to  reflect  the  light  frrongly,  the  nearer  it  will  appear, 
and  the  lefs  luminous  the  farther  off:  the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe in  the  natural  fabric  of  the  eye,  the  nerves  that  are 
caufed  to  move  and  thereby  defend  it  againft  the  more 
prefling  light,  contract  fo  as  it  is,  and  muft  be,  to  fee  an 
object  that  is  very  near  :  fo  that  there  is  no  need  of 
experience  to  teach  usthat^^ftands  for  figure;  for  the 
parts  from  which  the  fhade  comes  will,  by  theitructuie 
of  the  eye,  appear  further  off  than  otherwife  they 
would,  and  io  the  whole  fuperficies  of  the  globe  appear 
protuberant,  as  it  really  is.^ 

Page  124,  line  22.  Or  that  a  protuberant  angle. — ■ 
The  inequality  of  the  angles  which  preffed  his  hand,  is 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  5.        i  Ibid.  p.  8.       *  Ibid.  p.  60. 

wholly 
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image  of  the  eye;    a  cube  making  nothing  but  a 
parallelogram. 

Qu<ere3  Whether  he  would  not  by  nature  know  the 
difference  ?  or  in  other  words,  whether  there  be  not 
conftituted  in  nature  a  neceffary  connexion  between  a 
certain  motion  upon  the  organ  of  touch,  and  a  certain 
perception,  and  a  certain  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  and  the  fame  perception.* 

§  9>  PaSe  l2$>  t*ne  8»  We  bring  ourfelves  to  judge. 
Sc.  in  the  inftance  he  hath  given,  that  the  thing 
we  fee  is  of  an  uniform  colour,  though  the  idea  we  have 
in  our  mind,  when  we  fee  it,  is  of  a  thing  varioujly 

jhadowed.  We  bring  ourfelves  to  judge  thus,  by  our 
having  abferved,  that  this  idea  hath  been  often  pro- 
duced in  us  by  the  convex  figure  of  a  globe  of  an  unU 

form  colour* 

§  14,  page  127.  The  inftance  here  given  fmells  fo 
flrong  of  a  certain  principle  that  man  is  nothing  but 
an  organized  body,  with  the  knack  of  thinking  tacked 
to  it  at  certain  times,  that  it  may  be  enough  to  awaken 
any  one  that  is  concerned  for  the  immortality  of  human 
fouls 3  to  fee  the  dangerous  confequence  of  it.f 


CHAP.    X. 

Of  Retention. 

&  q    CT  HERE  is  an  ability  in  the  mind,  &fr. 

*    >?*&  •        From  hence  fome  infer  innate  prin- 

ciples, though  there  be  not  an  actual  perception  of  the 
feveral  parts  of  thofe  propofitions,  only  a  natural  facility 
in  the  mind,  to  apprehend,  connect,  or  disjoin  them, 
when  occafion  offers  the  thoughts  of  them,  juft  as  there 
is  a  pozver  in  the  loadftone  to  draw  iron,  before  it  ac- 

*  Lee,  p.  60.        -j-  Ibid,  p.  61, 

Vol.  I.  F  tmlly 
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tually  exerts  that  power,  and  that  is  all  they  mean  by 
natural  or  innate* 

§  3,  page  129.  To  thefe  may  be  added  method,  by 
which  things,  that  are  a-kin  to  one  another,  may  be 
£0  placed  together  in  one  confederation,  as  to  make  our 
thoughts  eafily  fuoceed  one  another  in  train. f 

§  7>  Pa£e  I3I-  ^  am  aPt  to  think  it IS  always  aFtive, 
i.  e,  that  there  is  an  action  required  in  the  mind,  dijiinct 
from  the  effecl  which  the  impreffion  left.;!;  The  aft  of 
the  memory  is  as  dijlintl  from  that  which  occafions  it,  as 
fenfation  itfelf,  from  the  motion  which  comes  from  the 
object.^ 

Memory,  as  we  are  active  in  it,'  is  the  power  itfelf 
belonging  to  the  foul,  whereby  it  applies  the  perceptive 
capacity  to  the  confideration  of  any  former  object. 

Memory,  as  we  are  pafiive  in  it,  is  only  a  thing  be- 
ing brought  into  the  perception,  with  a  fecondary  or 
concomitant  perception,  which  diflinguifhes  it  from  a 
new  perception,  and  makes  it  appear  only  a  perception 
renewed,  or  that  it  was  there  once  at  leaf!  before.)] 

§  10,  page  133.  In  this  inflance  of  birds,  there  is 
wanting  fomething  of  convincing  evidence  that  they  are 
confcious  of  what  they  do.  '  That  the  finging  of  fome 
birds  is  in  a  great  meafure  mechanical,  is  manifeft  from 
their  finging  more  brifkly  in  a  room  where  there  is  moft 
walking,  talking,  or  any  fort  oinoijy  motion.^f 

*  Lee,  p.  62.        f  Ibid.         \  Baxt.  p.  289. 

§  Lee,  p.  63.        ||  Baxt.  p.  290.        *[  Lee,  p.  63. 
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CHAP.     XL 

Of  Discerning,  and  other  Operations  of  the  Mind, 

-  ,    ,.  CT'HAT  the  fame  piece  of '  fwar. 

%  3,  pave  136,  line  in.  1    r,     ,.J      .f        i/  ^T* 
3  ^»  r  &      o  3  1         &c.  It  is  not  true  that  the 

mind  does  at  the  fame  time  perceive  thofe  two  qualities 

in  the  fugar;  it  is  at  different  times,  as  much  as  if  they 

had  been  two  different  bodies,  though  they  are  in  the 

fame  piece  of  fugar.* 

§  S^PaSe  1 37  >  l'me  I4-  Belonging  to  general  ideas.—Thers 
are  really  no  general  fitbftances  or  modes  >  and  confequently 
no  ideas  of  general  things ;  becaufe  there  is  nothing 
properly  general  but  words  or  names,  which  are  applied 
to  fever al  things.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  mind  ob- 
ferves  thofe  feveral  things  to  agree  to  that  which  is  the 
reafon  or  foundation  of  that  common  or  general  name.-j- 

§  7,  page  1 37,  linen.  Ever compound  them,  &c.  If  they 
have  the  Jhape  of  their  matter  in  their  eye,  the  found  of 
his  voice  in  their  ears,  &c.  one  would  think  they  can 
hardly  avoid  the  having  the  image  or  idea  of  him  in 
their  brains,,  and  that  is  a  compound  idea. 

They  appear  not  to  mifs  them,  &c.  This  has  fome 
appearance  of  an  argument,  that  they  do  not  either 
perceive  or  remember  j  for  perceiving  or  remembering 
without  diftinction  is  not  perceiving  or  remembering 
at  all,  or  at  leaft  of  no  ufe.| 

§  S,page  138.  Names  are  not  always  the  Jigns  of 
ideas.§     The  word  nothing  is  the  Jtgn  that  our  mind 

*  Lee,  p.  65.         -i-  Ibid.         J  Ibid.  p.  66. 

§  B.  3,  «.  3,  §  9.  Proced.  of  the  Und.  b.  2,  c.  £.  King  de  Or. 
M.  p.  7.  Watts  Log.  p.  1,  c.  3,  §  3.  Berkley  concerning  the 
Princ.  of  Hum.  Know.  Introd,  p.  6,  Chamb.  Di&.  in  Abftracr, 
and  general. 

Vol,  I.  F  2,  conceives 
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conceives  ?  thing  as  not  exijling,  or  of  the  negation  of 
exigence ;  but  we  have  no  idea  of  nothing,  nor  of  that 
acl  of  the  mind  by  which  we  confider  a  thing  as  not 
exifting.* 

Whatever  may  be  denied  of  abftract  ideas,  it  is  cer- 
tain all  true  demonftration  is  in  abftracT:  ideas. -f 

§  9>Page  I3S,#«*  ii.  Abftraction  is  certainly  a  diffe- 
rent acl  of  the  mind  from  fenfation,  whence  reflection 
and  abftra&ed  ideas  have  their  original ;  though  perhaps 
fenfation  and  reflection  may  furnifh  us  with  all  the  firft 
objects  and  occafions  whence  thefe  abftracted  ideas  are 
excited  and  derived.  Nor  in  this  fenfe  and  view  of  things 
can  I  think  Mr.  Locke  himfelf  would  deny  my  repre- 
fentation  of  the  original  of  abftracT:  ideas,  nor  forbid 
them  to  ftand  for  a  diftindt  fpecies.  J 

The  abftract  natures  of  things  confift  folely  in  idea, 
and  are  not  properly  objects  that  can  enter  by  material 
organs. § 

§  ii,  page  139.  There  is  a  gradation  or  fcale  of  af- 
fent  of  the  principle  of  action  among  creatures,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  perfection.  Brutes  and  men  are  fpon- 
taneous  with  regard  to  the  motions  of  their  bodies. 
Eut  men  have  further  a  power  of  directing  arbitrarily 
their  perceptive  capacity  to  and  throughout  their  part 
perceptions,  which  brutes  have  not,  (and  therefore  can- 
not be  called  thinking  creatures. )|| 

And  this  is  the  fpecific  difference  betwixt  rational 
and  irrational  beings,  as  this  power  is  the  foundation  of 
the  rational  nature.^]" 

§ 1 3  >Page  1 4°'  tine  l 6'  Hence  it  comes  topafs,  csV.  Hence 
it  is  plain  that  ideas  are  not  the  foundation  of  certainty  or 

*  Lee,  p.  66.        f  Baxt.  N.  p.  310.        J  Watts  Log.  p.  3a. 
§  V-'atts  Log.  p.  91.      Baxt.  p.  84,  p.  89,  p.  134..    Not.  p.  86. 
||  Baxt.  p.  84.         %  Ibid.  p.  Not.  79,  84,   107,  156.     Brown 
ou  the  Dnclerit.  p.  173. 

I  true 
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true  knowledge ;  for  if  they  are,  how  fhall  a  fiber  man 
judge  he  himfelf  is  not  mad  ?  for  mad  men's  and  fober 
men's  ideas  are  equally  true  ideas* 

CHAP,     XII. 

Of  Complex  Ideas. 

£  J  Complex  Idea  is  made  by  joining 

$  2>  faZe  44*  two  or  more  ftmple  ideas  together; 
but  when  feveral  of  thefe  ideas  of  a  different  kind  are 
joined  together,  which  are  wont  to  be  confidered  as  dif- 
tindt  fingle  beings,  this  is  called  a  compound  or  colleclivc 
idea.-\ 

§  4,  page  145.  The  word  mode  is  generally  ufed 
for  any  property,  quality,  affection  of  a  fubllance,  by 
which  it  is  either  diftinguiflud  from  other  fubllances 
or  from  ifcfeif.f 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  fubfift  in  and  of  itfelf, 
but  is  always  efteemed  .as  belonging  to,  and  fubfifting 
by  the  help  of  fome  fubftance,  which  for  that  reafon  is 
called  its  fubjecl. 

It  is  by  fome  authors  applied  chiefly  to  the  relations 
or  relative  manners  of  being  :  but  in  logical  treatifes  it 
is  often  ufed  in  a  larger  fenfe,  and  extends  to  all  attri- 
butes whatever,  and  includes  the  moft  eflential  and  in- 
ward properties,  as  well  as  outward  refpects  and  rela- 
tions, and  reaches  to  actions  themfelves,  as  well  as  to 
manners  of  action. § 

*  Baxt.  p.  68.         f  Watts  Log.  p.  33. 
J  Watts  Log.  p.  69.          §  Ibid.  p.  16. 
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CHAP.     XIII. 

Of  Simple  Modes  ;  andfrjl,  of  the  Simple  Modes  of  Space* 

r     0     /MODIFICATIONS  of  the  fame 
§  i.pa^c  ia.7,  lines.  IVl    .,         ^,  ,./    ,■   J      c 

*    ir^       ''  idea.     The   modifications   or 

any  thing   are  only   the   different   modi   exifiendi,    or 

manners   of  exifting  belonging  to  that  thing  :  that  is, 

when  a  thing  exifls  in   different  ftates  or  conditions, 

degrees  or  quantities,  &c.  thefe  may  be  called  different 

modi  exiflendi,  or  modifications  of  a  thing. 

§  $->Page  I4^*  Figure,  in  fewer  words,  is  nothing 
but  the  determination  of  fpace  or  body* 

§  12,  page  153.  The  idea  we  have  of  fpace  is  of 
extenfion  in  the  abftract,  not  of  a  concrete  extended 
fubftance.rj" 

/The  extenfion  of  body  implies  a  particular  aclion 
exerted,  but  the  extenfion  of  fpace  implies  no  fuch 
thing.  Space  has  ail  the  true  marks  of  neceflary  ex- 
tenfion, matter  has  all  the  contrary.  To  hy,  once 
fpace  was  not  extended  implies  a  contradiction :  it  is, 
-impaflive,  without  figure,  location,  divifion,  motion. J 

§  1^>  Pa£e  T54-     This  dilemma  is  avoidable  only 
by  owning  fpace  to  be  fid/fiance  (though  not  body,)   nei- 
,  nor  cogitut':-. 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  71.         f  Baxt.  p.  350.  Watts  Log.  p.  13,  17. 

Z  Baxt.  p.  3:1.  §  Lee,  p.  73.  Cartef. Print  Phil.  p.  2,  §  2.0. 
Newt,  i  rinc.  Math.  Schol.  Generale  ad  Fin.  ejufdem  Optic.  Qn. 
so,  p.  31$.  Dr.  Clarke  Dem.  Prop.  2,  his  Letters  to  Leibnitz, 
p.  r,  11,4?,  55,  77,  1 01,  125,  181,  299,  See. — Ralphfon  de  Spa. 
Kedi.  0.  5. — Jac.  Ode.  Princ.  Nat.  Philof.  p.  22,  48. — Notes  or  Or, 
.  Cudworth,  Tntell.  Syft.  644,  766. — Green's  Prin.  Phil.  b.  1, 
c.  4,  §  8,  18. — Bayle  Die!:,  p.  2790,  3083. — Colliber's  Enquiry  into 
nd  Attrib.  of  God. — Gretton  a  priori,  c.  6,  7. — Watts 
Philof.  LJT.  1,  p.  21. 

§  21, 
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5  ai,  page  157.  The  controverfy  about  a  vacuum 
Cannot  be  directly  ended ;  unlefs  it  could  be  proved 
either,  that  there  is  no  fpace,  but  where  there  is  fuch  a 
body  in  it  as  does  produce  fome  fenftble  effeft :  or  that 
there  is  fome  fpace,  where  there  is  no  body  that  can 
affeft  our  ftnfes",  both  which  are  equally  impoflible  to 
be  proved.* 

Stretch  his  hand  beyond  his  body  ?  Yes ;  if  there  is 
fpace  which  is  not  body  -,  but  this  is  begging  the  quef- 
tion :  otherwife,  I  anfwer,  No ;  except  there  come  fo 
much  matter  from  beyond  the  confines,  as  to  fill  that 
fpace  which  the  hand  left.-f- 

§  24.,  page  159.  This  is  the  bed  argument  to  prove 
a  vacuum,  viz.  becaufe  we  can  fo  naturally  conceive 
fpace  diftinct  from  body.% 


CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  Duration,  and  its  Simple  Modes, 

fc  6    HPHOUGHTS  cannot  be  meafured 

S  >  P  <s  ''  1  in  length  any  more  than  they  can 
be  defcribed  by  figures  or  colours ;  fo  that  meafuring 
duration  by  them  feems  like  meafuring  pain  by  the 
inch  or  foot.  And  therefore  we  may  have  fome  no- 
tion of  duration  or  time  by  our  confeioufnefs  merely 
of  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts ;  yet  they  cannot 
come  near  the  being  a  proper  ftandard,  or  adequate 
meafure  of  it.§ 

§  18,  page  169.     Time  is  defined  by  Leibnitz,  to 
be  the  order  of  fucceffion  of  created  beings.  ]| 

*  Lee,  p.  73.   Baxt.  p.  37.  f  Lee,  p.  74, 

;  Lee,  p.  75.  §  Ibid.  p..  78, 

H  Baxt.  p.  375.  Not.  Ult, 

Vol.  I,  and 
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§  31,  page  17S.  External  objefts  cannot  operate 
upon  the  mind  any  otherwife  than  by  prefent  impreffion, 
and  therefore  the  knowledge  or  notion  we  have  of  du- 
ration, time,  and  eternity,  is  gained  by  the  exercife  of  our 
natural  faculties  of  imagining  and  reafoning,  and  noc 
by  fenfation  only.* 


CHAP.     XV. 

Of  Duration  and  Expanfion  confidered  together. 

r  og  r  I  sO  thefe   two  particulars,  wherein 

$  12,  pare  188.        -  c  j  j    V      xcc  u 

»      »*  o  x    ipace  and  duration  differ,  may  be 

added  a  third,  viz.  that  fpace  is  ibmething  real,  and 

diftinct  from  the  mind  conceiving  it ;  but  duration  is 

only  a  mode  of  the  mind's  conception  concerning  the 

exiftence  of  itfelf>  and  other  things. -j* 

CHAP.     XVI. 

Of  Number. 

8  NUMBER,  abftradled  from  the  thing 
V  i  Pusc  y-  numbered,  and  from  the  names 
and  figures  by  which  it  is  exprelTed,  is  nothing  but  a 
thought  or  mode  of  conception,  and  is  improperly 
called  an  idta.% 

CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  Infinity. 

»v  ,.       ',     T>UT  id  other  ideas  it  is  not  Co.— 

*    '*  *     yn  Tnefe  words   lecm    ro    lup-- 

pofe  that   we  can   have  an  idea  of  the  greateft  white- 
nefs  that  can  be ;  but  this  we  can  no  more  have,  than 

*  Lee,  p.  81.  f  Ibid.  p.  84.  I  Ibid.  p.  89. 

Of 
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of  the  greatefr,  degree  of  exteniion  that  can  be.  We 
may  indeed  fuppofe  a  thing  fo  white^  that,  if  adding  a 
greater  degree  to  it,  will  make  a  different  idea  in  our 
fancy  or  imagination ;  but  this  he  hath  alfo  obferved 
of  the  addition  of  fpace  and  duration,  when  the  ideas 
under  consideration  are  very  big  or  fmall.*  But  not- 
withstanding this,  we  add  to  any  degrees  of  whitenefs, 
Hill  greater  degrees  of  it,  which,  though  lefs  or  equal 
will  nor,  will  increafe  it  in  infinitum,  juft  as  the  increafe 
is  made  in  exienfion. 

%  7>  -PaSe  l9^'  EverV  idea  ls  finite  or  limited,  and 
therefore  to  fay  the  idea  of  infinity  is  limited,  is  a  fiat 
contradiction  ■;  and  to  fay  that  it  is  a  continual  growing 
•idea,  does  not  mend  the  matter.  A  perfon  of  fixteen. 
years  old  is  a  growing  perfon^  but  the  number  is  not 
lb,  for  that  will  be  immutably  the  fame ;  and  the  attri- 
buting that  to  the  number  which  is  a  fixed  l'imited  mode 
of  our  conception,  which  is  proper  only  to  the  thing 
numbered,  creates  all  the  confufion.-j- 

§  1 3,  (page  202.  Though  v/e  have  no  complete  and 
adequate  idea  of  infinite,  this  does  not  prove  that  our 
notion  or  knowledge  of  infinity  is  not  pofitive  5  for  we 
may  have  a  pofitive  notion,  or  rationally  grounded 
'knowledge^  of  that  which  we  do  not  comprehend** 

§  14,  page  202,  line  4.  He  that  confidcrs  that  the 
•nd  is  body. — This  feems  not  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  the 
argument  alledged ;  for  though  the  end,  1.  e.  the  ex- 
treme parts  of  any  thing  be  as  much  parts,  and 
as  pofitive  beings  as  the  middle  parts,  yet  they  may 
alfo  be  confidered,  as  they  are  in  this  argument, 
Jc.  as  the  negation  of  further  extenfion*  But  an  an- 
fwer may  be  fetched  from  the  argument  itfelf.     For 

*  B.2,  c.  15,  §9,  p.  148.  f  Lee,  p.  $9. 

X  Lee,  p.  89.  —Not.  on  King.  — Cudw.  Int.  Syft.  p.  647.  — Jac 
Ode  Theol.  Nat.  p.  27.  — Ralphfon  Dem.  de  Deo.  p.  2. 
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oranting  what  was  demanded  in  the  argument,   that 
the  end  of  fpace  is  nulla  extenfw  ulterior,  an  infinite  fpace 
therefore  is  quod  non  habet  nulla  ulteriore  extenjionem ; 
now  becaufe  we  know  not  how  much  this  aliqua  ulterior 
extenfio  is,  which,  as  he  elfewhere  expreflesit,  is  a  con- 
fufed,   incomprehenfible  remainder,  we  cannot  have  a 
clear,  complete  pofithe  idea  of  infinite  fpace.     We  have 
no  idea  of  infinite  fpace  for  this  reafon,  when  I  have  not 
the  idea  of  all  the  parts  of  any  thing,  I  have  no  perfect 
idea  of  the  whole  thing;  and  fince  infinite  fpace  is  made 
up  of  infinite  parts,  fc.  luch  parts  as  I  can  come  to  no 
end  of,  I  have  not  a  complete  idea  of  infinite  fpace  ;  for 
if  I  had,  I  fhould  have  an  idea  of  all  the  parts  of  it,  and 
then  the  mind  would  come  to  an  end  of  thofe  parts  which 
have  no  end  at  all  -,  which  is  abfurd. 

%  l$ipaKe  204>  l'ine  2#  %&**  is  plain  negative,  &c. — 
What  a  negative  idea  is,  or  how  part  of  an  idea  can  be 
faid  to  be  negative,  is  to  me  unintelligible.  I  under- 
ftand  what  a  negative  propofition  is,  as  a  horfe  is  not  a 
Jlone  ;  but  I  have  no  idea  of  what  is  not  a  Jlone.  But 
yet  I  have  no  pofitive  reafon  to  believe  that  propofition 
is  very  true.  A  negative  idea  therefore  is  very  obfcure, 
unlimited,  or  rather  no  idea  at  all.* 

CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  the  other  Simple  Modes. 

■d  f\F  other  fimple  modes. — It  is  not  evident 

ra%i  ion.  \J  c         £  /  c  •  ,  ,     , 

^         J         from  the  delcnption  here  given,  whether 

they  be  thole  he  calls  fimple  modes,  or  thofe  he  calls 
mixed  -,  but  they  feem  to  be  fuch  fimple  modes  as  are  va- 
riations of  the  hint  fimple  idea. 

*  Lee,  p.  100. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 

Of  the  Modes,  of  Thinking. 

„  C\F  the  Modes  of  thinking. — The  au-» 

*     J  ?  °  '      '  thor  now  ufes  the  word  mode  again  ia 

its  ufual  fenfe,  not  that  new  one  he  hath  made  for  it. 

What  this  author  calls  the  modes  of  thinking  are  only 
the  feveral  operations  of  the  mind  according  to  the  va~ 
riety  of  the  objects,  or  the  manner  of  its  being  employed 
about  them.* 

It  is  as  abfurd  that  the  bare  reprefentation  of  things 
fhould  be  under  the  choice  and  conduct  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  as  it  is  that  we  mould  fee  what  we  pleafeonly 
when  we  look  out  of  our  window  to  the  neighbouring 
fields.  The  foul  reafons  full  as  confidently  as  an  un- 
experienced dranger  would  do  about  new  and  unknown 
objects. f 

§  4,  page-  214,  line  11.  The  mind  fixes  itfelf. — Jt 
were  to  be  wifhed  that  Mr.  Locke  had  applied  this  to 
ihe  poflibility  of  matter's  thinking.  J 

§  4,  page  214,  This  is  fpecious  at  firft  view,  but  is 
indeed  a  very  equivocal  argument,  and  concludes  dif- 
ferent ways  according  to  the  different  acceptation  of  the 
word  eflence.  He  grants  that  thinking  is  action,  and 
luppofes  eflence  to  be  the  internal  unknown  conditu- 
tion  of  things  whereon  their  difcoverable  qualities  de- 
pend. Now  that  thinking  or  aftion,  which  is  a  known 
property  of  the  foul,  mould  be  the  internal,  unknown 
conditution  of  the  foul  is  a  contradiction,  and,  proving 
the  contrary,  is  proving  what  was  never  denied. 
But  this  is  not  the  genuine  acceptation  of  the  word 
eflence.    {Vide  infr.  p.  44,  §  6.)     From  whence  we 

*  Lee,  p,  ax,         ''f  Baxt.  p.  26  j.         +  Ibid,  p.  192. 
Yol.  I.  p  2  may 
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may  fee  the  fallacy  of  Mr.  Locke's  argument.  He 
makes  effence  the  internal,  unknown  conftitution  of 
things;  and  becaufe  it  is  contradictory,  that  thought 
fhould  be  of  the  efience  of  the  foul  in  this  fenfe,  he 
infers  it  is  not  of  the  effence  of  the  foul  in  the  other 
fenfe,  i.e.  fo  as  to  be  infcparable  from  it;  but  that 
thought  is  efiential  to  the  foul,  in  the  laft  fenfe,  may  be- 
thus  proved.  It  mud  be  efiential  to  one  of  the  two, 
fubitances,  i.  e,  either  to  matter  or  fpirit ;  otherwife  the 
higheft  perfection  in  nature  muft  be  merely  cafual,  or 
an  extraneous  accident  in  the  univeife,  but  it  can  nei-. 
ther  be  efiential  to  matter,  nor  accidental.  (Fide  hifr. 
p.  140.)  Ergo,  it  muft  be  efiential  to  fpirit,  or  fuch  * 
property  which  cannot  be  feparated  from  it  without 
deftroying  its  nature.  Or  if  thinking  is  efiential  neither 
to  body  or  foul,  how  come  we  at  all  to  think  ?  Is  it  by 
mere  accident  ?  If  fo,  it  is  poffible  the  foul  fhould  never 
think.  If  it  be  faid  the  foul  lays  down  and  takes  up 
thinking  at  pleafure,  (by  its  own  power,  &c.)  it  is  a 
direct  contradiction.  If  the  foul  pleales  to  take  up 
thinking  after  intermifiion,  it  mult  be  previoufly 
thoughtful :  if  it  be  laid  to  (land  in  need  of  fome  ex- 
ternal  principle  to  bring  back  thought  to  it,  this  is  to 
own  that  it  would  never  think  again  of  itfelf,  but  be  a 
dead  inactive  iubltance,  unlels  reftored  by  fome  exter- 
nal being.  And  the  argument  muft  come  to  this  on 
Mr.  Locke's  hypothefis,  if  the  foul  were  for  any  the 
leaft  time  without  thought.  The  power  of  thinking 
in  a  fubftance  once  dead,  cannot  be  conceived,  becaufe 
it  is  contradictory.  Life  itfelf  confifts  in  being  perci- 
pient, in  this  we  are  necefiary,  and  if  we  are  percipient, 
we  muft  have  perceptions  by  the  terms  :  thus  it  is  very 
conceivable,  that  the  foul  fhould  remit  its  activity  in 
thinking  through  all  degrees,  till  at  length  it  can  remit 
no  farther,  and  finds  itfelf  necefiary  in  haying  fpme  per- 
ception or  other.* 

*  Baxt.  p.  153. 

Thinking 
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Thinking,  (allowing  it  a  variable  property)  may  in- 
variably belong  to  the  foul :  as  figure  is  a  variable  pro- 
perty of  matter,  and  yet  invariably  and  infeparably  be- 
longs to  matter;  and  as  it  is  only  the  exercife  of  power, 
not  the  power  itfelf,  that  is  fubject  to  the  variation  of 
being  intended  or  remitted.  This  does  not  make  the 
power  itfelf  feparable  from  the  foulv  Again,  Mr. 
Locke  hitnfelf  grants  that  thinking  is  the  condition  of 
being  awake  {Sup.  p.  72,)  a  property  then  capable  of 
being  intended  or  remitted,  necefTarily  belongs  to  the 
foul,  at  leaft  for  that  time,  and  if  we  were  always  awake, 
would  always  and  necefTarily  belong  to  it.  And  fince 
we  cannot  ceafe  being  awake  at  pleafure,  it  is  not  in 
pur  power  to  become  unactive  at  pleafure,  or  we  are 
necefTarily  active.  It  is  the  indifpofition  of  the  body 
which  occafions  our  not  being  always  awake,  that 
hinders  our  not  always  exercifing  the  power  of  activity, 
allowing  the  foul  lometime  inactive.* 

§  4,  page  214,  line- 17.  And  lajl  of  all,  &?r. — -But 
this  is  only  experience  of  having  no  memory  of  conlci- 
pufnefs  then,  which  does  not  infer  that  we  had.no  con- 
fcioufnefs  then.  When  an  evidence  makes  oath  that  his 
memory  does  not  ferye  him  fo  far,  how  much  proves  he 
by  this  I  Nothing  furely  on  either  fide.  He  only  owns 
that  the  point  in  controverfy  might  have  been  fo,  or 
otherwife,  for  any  thing  he  can  remember,  j- 

Line  30.  Thinking  is  the  atlion,  &c. — This  opinion 
is  not  fare,  nor  the  reafon  well-grounded.  For  when 
the  mind  ceafes  thinkingy  fo  far  as  we  can  conceive,  it 
ceafes  to  be  any  thing  at  all  j  and  fuppofe  the  efface  of 
any  fubftance  be  taken  for  the  combination  of  all  the 
properties  and  qualities  by  which  that  thing  is  dijlin- 
guifhed  from  another,  then  I  cannot  fee,  but  that  the 
fplf-aftivity  of  the  foul,  which  includes  both  thinking 
and  motion  too,  and  which  diftinguifhes  it  from  body 

*Baxt.p.  148.  t  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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and /pace,  may  not  be  capable  of  degrees,  of  being  in-, 
creaied  or  diminifhed  according  to  the  various  ftates 
and  circumftances  in  which  it  lhail  be,  for  the  exercife 
©f  that  and  other  natural  powers.* 


CHAP.     XX. 

Of.  Modes  of  Fleafure  and  Fat;:. 

5.  .  „  0  /-  '"T^HESE  definitions  of  good  and  evil 
>  -•>  r -^  '  j_  are  not  complete  :  1.  Becaufe  they 
feem  to  confound  caufe  and  effect,  for  we  call  effebls 
good  As  well  as  cdufes.  2.  They  do  not  keep  up  the 
juft  diitinccion  between  moral  and  phyfical  good  and 
evil :  for  if  all  be  called  defervedly  good  that  procures 
o-e,  then  there  is  no  dihYinction  between  real  and 
apparent  good.  There  are  lb  me  aclions  good  or  evil  by 
an  immutable  conifimtion  of  the  wife  Author  of  Nature, 
and  do  not  depend  upon  the  variable  opinions  of  men 
to  make  them  ofht  whatever  they  may  call  t-hem.f 

Pleafure   and   pain  appear   to   be   mere  fenfations, 
rather  than  proper  ide 

CHAP.     XXI. 

Of  Power. 

..    ;■       ~  'THHAT  idea  we  call  ixn 
' l  *  '     JL    — Forcer   no   way    difFeis 

from  that  we  call  a  caufe,  but  that  patter  relates  to  an 
:  bpfore,  and  caule  to  an  effect  after  it  is  actually 
produced.  But  neither  power,  caufe,  or  effect,  are 
ideas,  puiely  the  names  we  give  thofe  modes  of  concep- 
tions which  are  formed  in  our  minds,  upon  our  obferva- 
tron  of  the  mutual  relation  of  fubftances,  and  their  ope- 
rations upon  another  § 

*  Lee,  p.  94.  j  Ibid.  p. 9;.  ♦  Watts  Eff.  $2,p.  8  r.  §  Lee,  p.  o;. 
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§  5,  page  224.  Liberty  is  not  a  power  to  do  or  for- 
bear any  action,  &c.  nor  indeed  is  it  any  power  at  all. 
It  is  only  the  defect,  the  abfence  or  fufpenfion  at  lead  of 
a  pozver  in  any  agent  diftintl  from  that  which  has  the 
pozver  of  preferring  or  choofing  ;  and  fo  it  only  fignifies 
the  extent  or  mode  of  the  mind's  power  we  call  the  will, 
and  not  a  dijlincl  power  itfelf  from  the  will:* 

The  power  of  willing  and  under/landing  is  proper 
ienfe,  but  the  power  of  liberty  or  freedom  is  nonfenfe. 
What  any  one  means  therefore  by  liberty  of  will,  is  no 
more  than  this,  that  no  agent,  neither  God,  nor  angels, 
nor  any  natural  caufe  whatever,  does  irrefiuibly  impel, 
or  mechanically  force  his  will  to  any  good  action,  or  re- 
train it  from  any  evil ;  but  that  the  only  reafon  of  his 
preferring  a  good  action  to  an  evil  one  is  from  himfelf.  j* 

§  8,  page  ix\t  line  13.  Liberty  confifts  not  only  in 
a&ing  according  to  moral  motives  where  they  are ;  but 
in  felf-determination  by  the  power  of  the  will,  where 
circumftances  are  indifferent  -t  and  that  in  the  Deity 
himfdf.J 

§  8,  page  224,  line  13.  So  that  the  idea  of  liberty. — 
This  is  nothing  eife  but  \  pozver  to  execute  the  determi- 
nations of  the  willi  and  an  exemption  from  external 
force  for  that  purpofe.  So  that  this  liberty  doth  not  at  all 
refpect  the  determinations  of  the  zvill,  but  fuppofes  them 
to  be  over  before  it  comes  into  play.  But  the  general 
and  moft  common  notions  of  liberty  concern  the  very 
determinations  of  the  wiU3  and  the  lad  refult  of  our  reafon 
and  judgement  ;  and  in  the  fir  ft:  it  is  required,  whether 
the  mind  be  determined  to  wil!  by  any  external  caufcs, 
and  if  it  be,  it  is  certainly  not  fee.  2dly,  Whether 
it  be  determined  to  will  by  the  refult  of  its  own  reafon 
and  judgement,  lb  that  it  mu(i  neceiTaiily  will  accord- 

*  Baxt.  [>„  97.         f  Ibid.  p.  98.         i  Ibid,  p  367. 
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ing  to  fuch  refult,  and  if  it  be  lo  determined,  fome  think 
i-  is  not  free,  others  that  it  is.* 

§  8,  page  224',  Mr.  Locke  takes  a  preat  deal  of 
pains  to  prove  that  fuch  liberty  does  not  bc.ong  to  the 
will ;  which  is  very  certain*  granting  his  fenle  of  liberty 
to  be  the  only  one*  fince  by  his  definition  it  is  evidently 
fiibfeqtiem  to  the  choice  or  prefence  of  mind>  and  only 
relates  to  ehe  execution  of  foch  choice  by  an  inferior 
faculty.  But  then,  befide  this  idea  of  liberty,  which  is 
nothing  to  the  preterit  queftion,  there  is  another  pre- 
vious and  equally  proper  one,  which  regards  the  very 
determination,  preference,  or  direction  of  the  mind  it- 
ielf,  and  may  be  called  its  power  of  determining  to  do 
or  forbear  any  particular  action,  or  of  preferring  one  to 
the  other ;  and  if  freedom  can  with  any  propriety  of 
ipeech  be  attributed  to  one  of  thefe  powers,  as  he  has 
conftantly  attributed  it,  why  may  it  not,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  attributed  to  the  other  r-y- 

§  ii,  page  226.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  as  the  acts  art 
pot  'voluntary,  are  not  volitions,  fo  nobody  pretends  to 
liberty  in  them.  But  where  there  is  thought  or  volition, 
there  is  freedom  or  liberty,  and  in  no  other  cafe.  Free* 
dom  of  mimi therefore  is  not  its  pozver  to  do  or  forbear 
according  to  its  volithn  or  preference,  but  liberty  from 
the  itnpulfe  and  refiraint  of  other  caufes  diltinct  from 
itfelf.  That  is  the  true  meafure  of  freedom,  where  that 
power  in  other  agents  operates  upon  it,  there  it  is  a  ne~ 
ccjjary  agent,  but  where  that  power  is  wanting  or  fuf- 
pended,  there  and  there  only  it  is  free  .J 

§  23,/)^  233,  line  15.  &  that. — If  any  one  fays> 
that  when  the  mind  either  acts  or  forbears  a  thing  pro- 
moted, it  has  a  -pozver  at  -the  fame  time  to  do  ncither> 

*  Yjdclnfr.  §  8.     •}-  Law  on  K.  Notes,  p.  245.    X  Eaxt.  p.  ioo> 
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and  therefore  that  proceeds  from  its  own  free  determina- 
tion, that  it  doth  either  of  them  at  all ;  this  determina- 
tion mud  proceed  from  an  antecedent  will. 

§  25,  page  234,  line  4.  Whether  a  man  be  at  like)  ty. 
— This  feems  to  be  a  quibble  upon  the  wojd  pleafes, 
which  had  been  avoided  by  faying  either  of  the  two  j 
and  the  queition  being  lb  worded  would  have  been  ih 
far  from  carrying  its  aljurdiiy  fo  manifeftly  in  it,  that  it 
would  have  been  that  great  and  famous  one  concerning 
the  freedom  of  man's  will. 

But  what  does  it  fignify  to  me  that  I  mud  neceffarilv 
take  one  fide,  or  the  other,  right  or  wrong,  fo  long  as  I 
can  chufe  either  of  them  indirlerently  ? 'If  1  can  chufe 
either-  of  the  two.  Here  is  full  room  for  the  exercife 
of  liberty,  and  whether  1  can  or  no,  ought  to  have  been 
M:.  Locke's  next  qu?ftion  ;  inftead  of  which  he  flips 
in  this  abfurd  query,  JVhethcr  a  man,  &c.* 

§  29,  page  236.  Freedom  may  be  juft'y  predicated 
of  the  will,  or  of  the  mind  in  exercife  of  it  -,  not  indeed 
his  kind  of  freedom,  i.e.  that  of  acting,  which  belongs 
to  another  faculty  ;  but  freedom,  in  our  fenfe  of  the 
word,  i.  e.  a  certain  phyfical  indifference,  or  indetermr- 
natenefs  in  its  own  exercife,  which  is  what  molt  men 
underftand  by  lib.  arbitrium.  For  if  there  be  fuch  a 
liberty  in  human  nature,  we  have  then  got  an  abfolutely 
ielf-moving  principle,  which  does  not  want  any  thing 
put  of  itfelf  to  determine  it,  which  has  no  phyfical  con- 
nection with,  and  of  no  confequence  no  occafion  for 
that  grand  determiner  anxiety,  &c. 

To  affirm  that  the  mind  or  will  is  determined  by  the 
prelent  fatisfaclion,  uneafinefs,  &c.  is  faying,  that  it 
generally  has  fome  motives  from  without,  according  to 
which  it  determines  the  above-mentioned  powers; 
though  in  reality  it  always  can,  and  often  does  the  con- 

*  Vide  B;xt,  p.  90,  1  r6;  1 19.     Sfilttt*s  Remark5;  p.  38. 
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trary,  vide  §  30,  46,  53,  which  no  one  in  his  right 
ienfes  will  difpute.* 

§  30,  page  236.  Mr.  Locke  feems  to  put  the  caufe 
after  the  effect,  as  he  ibmetimes  makes  anxiety  conco- 
mitant, fometimes  confequent;  and  §  31,  he  fays  the  one 
is  fcarce  diflinguifliable  from  the  other.  But  this  fame 
defire  appears  to  me  to  be  the  very  determination  of  the 
will  itfelf  -,  what  we  abfolutely  defire  we  always  will,  and 
v.  v.  whether  it  be  in  our  power  to  purfue  that  will,  and 
produce  it  into  act  or  not;  and  indeed  defire  feems  no 
otherwife  diffinguifhable  from  volition,  than  as  the 
latier  is  generally  attended  with  the  power  of  action, 
which  the  former  is  confidered  without :  this  is  all  the 
diftinction  they  are  capable,  which  yet  is  only  nominal  -, 
nor  do  his  instances  prove  any  real  difference.  In  the 
lit  cafe,  here  are  two  oppofue  wills,  or  a  weak  imper- 
fect volition  conquered,  by  and  giving  way  to  a  ftrongcr, 
or  rather  here  is  but  one  actual  will  in  the  cafe,  and 
the  other  is  only  hypothetical.  1.  In  this  cafe  I  de- 
lire  to  bear  the  gout  rather  than  a  worfe  evil  that  may 
attend  the  removal  of  it.  His  axiom,  therefore,  is  not 
true,  that  wherever  there  is  pain  there  is  a  defire  to  be 
rid  of  it. 

But,  in  reality,  I  believe  Mr.  Locke  intends  by  defire 
what  we  mean  by  will,  as  in  §  4S  it  is  called  the  power 
or  preferring,  and  puts  volition  into  the  place  of  action. 
§  j  6,  28,  30,  c.  23,  §  18,  where  he  defines  the  will  to 
be  a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion  by  thought. 
The  fame  notion  runs  through  all  his  letters  to  Lim- 
borch.-f- 

§  31,  page  237.  Uneafinefs  can  never  determine 
the  mind  to  will  one  action  before  another,  where  both 
are  entirely  equal j  of  which  kind  numberlefc  occur  in 
life.J 

*  jU.w  on  K.p.  249,  N,  45.     f  Ibid.  p.  257,     J  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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This  is  but  a  fcanty  definition  of  defire ;  for  a  man 
may  defire  a  thing  which  lies  fo  much  in  his  power  to 
obtain,  that  it  fhall  give  him  no  uneafinefs  at  all.  The 
uneafinefs  men  experience  in  that  paffion  arifes  and  falls 
as  the  difficulty5  trouble,  and  hazard  of  the  means  of  ob- 
taining the  thing  defired  increafe  or  abate;  and  it  may 
fo  happen,  that  the  delight  which  the  mind  propofes  to 
itfelf  in  the  enjoyment,  very  often  extinguishes  all 
fenfe  of  that  uneafinefs ;  and  then  nothing  is  the  motive 
to  the  will  but  the  propofed good.* 

§  33>  PaZe  23^*  That  uneafinefs  is  not  only  the 
fpring  of  ill  actions,  and  moft  of  the  common  actions  of 
life,  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  whether  it  be  of  charity, 
piety,  mercy,  &c.  or  other  actions  properly  praife- 
zvorthy,  which  are  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  fingular 
rewards,  is  much  to  be  questioned.     And, 

adly,  If  that  principle  be  admitted  to  be  the  motive 
of  the  will,  whether  the  minds  of  men  would  not  be  too 
much  humbled,  to  have  all  their  actions  governed  by 
the  fame  principle  than  thofe  of  brutes  are.    And, 

3dly,  It  becomes  us  to  be  cautious,  that  human  na- 
ture be  not  by  that  principle  debafed  to  that  degree  as 
to  come  too  to  mechanifm.  For  hunger  and  thirft,  and 
iuch  like  natural  uneafinejjes,  act  upon  our  bodies,  and 
confequently  on  our  minds,  a  1  moft  as  neceffarily  as, 
weights  upon  clocks,  to  make  them  ftrike  at  their  due 

times, 

1 

§  36,  page  241,  line  10.  We  cannot  apprehend. — 
Thefe  words  feem  to  intimate  that  this  is  the  effect  of 
reafoning  in  us,  which  is  not  agreeable  to  experiences 
the  account  of  this  matter  might  therefore  better  be  de- 
duced from  the  zvifiom  of  God  in  the  contrivance  of  our 
nature  j  for  fince  he  defigncd  us  for  happinefs,  he  may 

*  Law  on  K,  p.  104. 
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\u([lv  be  conceived  to  make  that  determinate  our  wills^ 
which  removes  what  is  contrary  to  that. 

§  4.4.,  page  247.  The  reafon  of  men's  not  govern-, 
ing  all  their  actions  by  the  view  of  eternal  happinefs, 
and  fo  in  proportion  to  the  true  value  of  the  good  they 
aim  at,  may  be  as  well  accounted  for  from  the  want  of 
a  due  confideration  of  the  nature  and  certainty  of  that 
happinefs,  and  the  diverting,  and  more  preient  plea- 
sures they  meet  with,  as  from  the  fenfe  of  a  prefent  im- 
eqfinefs.  For  as  a  due  confideration  of  the  nature  and 
certainty  of  that  happinefs  railes  the  mind  to  its  juft 
height  of  defire  and  preference,  fo  the  uneafinefs  that 
comes  from  the  means  only  wears  off  and  becomes  no, 
motive  at  all  to  good  men.* 

§  47,  page  249.  This  ace  of  fufpenfion  mud"  either 
be  founded  in  the  felf-moving  power  of  the  mind,  and 
confequcntly  be  naturally  independent  on  all  motives, 
reafon?,  &c.  and  an  infhnce  of  the  mind's  abfolute, 
freedom  from  any  external  determination  ;  which  is  a 
contradiction  to  Mr.  Locke's  general  hyporhefis :  or 
clfe  it  mull  be  determined,  by  fome  motive  or  external 
caufe,  and  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  free  in  any 
fenfe.  j- 

Page  249,  line  12.  In  this  lies  liberty. — Were  we 
in  fuch  a  date  of  perfection  that  our  defire s  always 
tended  to  our  happinefs,  this  would  be  a  determination 
of  liberty,  but  fince  in  the  condition  we  are  we  fhould 
oftener  defire  wrong  than  right  (fenfual  pleafures  being 
more  apt  to  be  fugscftcd  to  our  minds  than  rational 
ones)  our  being  able  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  our 
difires  gives  room  for  thought  and  reflexion  ;  and  the 
more  our  defires  and  volitions  are  the  refult  of  them,  the 
more  free  we  are  ■,  for  thofe  aftions  are  moil  free,  which 

*  Lee,  p.  105.  -j-  Law  on  K.  p.  164,  vide  §  52. 
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are  from  a  lively  fenfe,  and  forcible  conviction  of  the 
goodnefs  of  what  we  do,  though  we  could  not  do  other-r 
wife,  than  thofe  we  have  a  cold  indifference  to. 

§  48,  page  250,  line  1.     TJ.ns  is  fo  far  from  being  a 
rejiraint. — §  50,  page  251,  line  30.     Such  deter -mi  nations 
abridge  not. — The  author  (as  appears  from  the  inftances 
he  prefently  gives)  underftands  by  freedom,  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  force  of  external   caufes,   which  might 
hinder  the  execution  of  our  determination,  if  we  did  de- 
termine; not  an  exemption  from  the  force  of  our  de- 
termination, when   we  make  any ;  for  according  to 
thefe  we  muft  act   when   we  do  act.     Now  though  it 
will  not  be  granted  him,  that  he  hath  fecured  the  free- 
dom of  our  minds,   becaufe  his  retraining  the  word 
freedom  to  the  (en(e  he  ufes  it  in  will  not  be  allowed, 
fome  understanding  by  it  an  indifferency  after  the  ut- 
moft  determinations   of  the   mind  ;   yet  it  is  as  eafy  to 
(hew  that  a  neceffary  compliance  with  thefe  determina- 
tions is  no  abridgement  of  freedom  -,  for  nnce  the  freedom 
of  an  action  confifts  in  that  lively  fenfe  and  conviction 
of  the  goodnefs  of  it,  and  that  ardor,  and  impetus,  and 
tendency  of  the  mind  to  it,  with  which  it  is  performed  ; 
and  fince  we  always  act  with  this  difpofition  of  mind 
when  we  act  upon  the  refult  of  our  reafons  and  judge- 
ments ;   though   we  be  neceffitated  always  to  act  ac- 
cording to  this  refult,  we  are  nevertheless  free  in  our 
actions ;  becaufe  they  would  flill  be  performed  with 
that  difpofition   of  mind  in  which  freedom  confided  ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  we  were  perfectly  indiffe- 
rent after  the  utmoit  determinations  of  our   minds,  if 
the  fenfe  and  conviction  of  the  goodnefs   of  an  action, 
the  confequent  ardour  and  tendency  of  the  mind  to  it, 
did  not  always  carry  us  to  act,  it  is  evident  the  external 
caufe  fometimes  muft  do  it ;  and  we  fhould  be  liable  to, 
be  determined  by  them,  which  is  a  flavery  and  fubjec-, 
tion  to  fuch  caufes.     So  that  we   fee   that  a  neceffary. 
compliance  with   the  dictates  of*  our  mind  is  not  only 
Vol.  I.  confident 
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confjent  with  freedom,  but  is  the  main  preferyative  and 
fecurity  of  it. 

§  .\§,page  250.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  our  being 
inviolably  determined  in  willing  by  our  judgement,  it 
would  be  really  impofTible  for  us  to  will  amifs  or  im- 
morally, let  our  judgements  be  ever  fo  erroneous.  The 
caufes  of  which,  (§  64,  page  262,  line  4)  proceed  from  the 
weak  and  narrow  conjlitution  of  our  minds,  and  are  moll: 
of  them  out  of  our  power;  either  therefore  we  can  will 
without  and  againft  a  prefent  judgement,  and  therefore 
are  not  neceflarily  (i.  e.  phyfically)  determined  by  it, 
or  we  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  wrong  volition,  whatever 
proves  the  one  by  necefiary  confequence  eftablifhes  the 
other.  Farther,  there  are  innumerable  indifferent  ac- 
tions which  occur  daily,  both  with  refpect  to  abfolute 
choofing  and  refufing,  cr  to  choofing  among  things  ab- 
solutely equal,  equal  both  in  themfelves  and  to  the 
mind,  on  which  we  evidently  pafs  no  manner  of  judge- 
ment, and  confequently  cannot  be  faid  to  follow  its  de- 
termination in  them.'* 

§  52,  page  253,  line  15.  Whatever-  necejtty,  &V.—» 
If  this  force  which  draws  us  towards  happinefs  in  ge- 
neral, be  abfolute  and  irrefiftible,  as  his  words  import, 
it  will  draw  us  equally  towards  all  particular  appear- 
ances of  it,  and  confequently  prove  as  bad  a  ground  for 
fufpenfion  as  for  liberty.  But  in  truth  this  fufpenfion 
is  neither  founded  iri  any  neceffity  of  pnrfuing  happi- 
nefs in  general,  nor  in  itfelf  an  original  power  of  the 
mind  diltincTfc  from  that  of  volition,  but  only  one  parti- 
cular exercife  or  modification  of  it. 

§  58,  page  258,  line  7.  A  man  never  chufes  amifs. — 
This  cxprciTion  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  thole  that 
follow  :  fc.  we  jhwild  undoubtedly  never  err  in  the  choice 

*  Lav;  onK,p.3jr. 
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of  good,  we  Jhould  'infallibly  prefer  the  heft. — The  reafon 
of  them  is  this,  becaufe  he  iuppofes  that  when  ?\\  future 
confequences  of  our  actions  were  removed,  thole  that 
had  the  mod  prefejit  happinefs,  would  be  really  the 
belt  for  us,  would  be  for  our  true  good. 

Ibid.  He  knows  what  bejl  pleafcs. — He  would  always 
chufe  the  greateft  prefent  good,  if no  future  confequences 
attended  his  choice. 

Ibid,  line  8.  Things  in  their  prefent  enjoyment — The 
apparent  and  real  good — The  prefent  good  and  evil. — 
Thefe  expreffions  are  all  of  the  lame  nature,  and  im- 
port this  much  :  That  thefe  things  which  are  concluded 
with  the  prefent  enjoyment,  and  have  no  future  confe- 
quences, are  truly  and  really  Co  good  as  they  feem  to  be  ; 
fc.  as  they  are  at  prefent,  and  no  better  :  they  have  jult 
fo  much  good  as  they  bring  along  with  them,  and  no 
more :  whereas  others,  upon  account  of  their  future 
confequences,  may  be  either  better  or  worfe,  may 
really  have  either  more  or  lefs  goodnefs  than  they  fee m 
to  have,  fc.  than  they  bring  along  with  them  at  prefent. 
Such,  therefore,  in  the  main,  all  circumstances  taken 
in,  may  be  different  from  what  they  feem,  may  have 
more  or  lefs  true  and  real  good,  if  their  confequences  be 
confidered,  than  is  apparently  prefent. 

Ibid,  line  16.  Were  the  pains  of  honefl  Induftry. — 
There  is  io  great  difference  betwixt  thefe  two  pains, 
that  we  fhould  certainly  chufe  the  former;  as  alio  be- 
twixt the  two  pleafures  mentioned,  that  we  ihould  cer- 
tainly chufe  the  latter.  Thefe  inftances  therefore  are 
brought  to  prove  the  afTertion  above,  that  we  fJmdd 
chufe  the  greateft  prefent  good,  if  no  future  confequences 
attended  the  choice.* 

§  59>Page  259,  ////^  7.  Our  defer es  look  beyond — and 
carry  the  mind— --according  to  the  neceffeity. — Sc.  never  but 

*  Vide  Mor. Phil. p.  ic,;. 
Vol.  I.  when 
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when  we  think  that  abfent  good  neceflary  to  our  hap- 
pinefs,  and  that  is  not  often. 

§  63,  page  262,  line  49.  For  that  lies  not  in  compar- 
ing.— Fcr  here  it  is  fuppofed  there  is  none  to  compare. 

Ibid,  line  51.  But  in  another  fort  of  wrong  judgement, 
which  is.  —  Concerning  things  confidered,  as  they  may 
prove  good  or  evil  to  us  hereafter:  this  fort  of  wrong 
'tnent  is  defcribed  §  66,  page  264,  and  it  differs 
in  this  from  the  former,  that,  in  that,  prefent  and 
future  pie  a  furs  or  pain  were  confidered  fimply  in  them- 
felves,  abflratled  from  the  things  which  procured  themj 
but  this  begins  with  the  things  themfelves,  and 
tonfiders  whether  they  will  procure  any  future  good  or 
evil,  and  how  much. 

§  62  >  page  265,  line  18.  And  very  often  in  the  means 
to  it. — When  we  have  hit  upon  iome  means  that  we 
like,  we  take  up  with  them,  and  think  not  any  other 
neceffary,  though  perhaps  they  are. 

Bid.  line  27.  That  they  do  not  eajily. — If  thefe  be 
meant  of  the  miftake  of  the  means,  the  fenfe  is,  that 
v;e  morecafily  take  up  with  the  means  we  have  lighted 
upon,  when  others  ieem  unpleafant.  For  this  will  con- 
duce co  make  us  think  them  unnecefiary  ■,  if  they  be 
underitood  of  the  miftake  of  the  end,  the  meaning  is, 
that  we  can  hardly  think  that  any  part  of  our  happjnefs 
which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  making  us  unhappy.* 

§  6ft <' $ag?  2^6.  It  is  objected  by  Leibnitz,  That 
If  the  mind  could  create  plcalure  by  an  arbitrary  deter- 
mination and  bare  election,  it  might,  for  the  fame  rea- 
i'on  produce  happinefs  in  infinitum.  But  it  is  lurely 
no  good  confequence  to  infer,  that  becaufe  I  can  will  a 
thing  abfolutely  and  freely,  therefore  I  can  will  it  in 

*  Vide  Law  on  K.  p.  333. 

infinitum  ? 
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•infinitum  ?  May  I  not  as  juftly  be  faid  to  undeiftand 
a  thing  in  infinitum,  becaufe  I  perceive  or  underltand 
it  at  all?* 

§71,  page  270,  line  38.  I  wijh  they,  &c. — It  is 
antecedent  to  and  independent  on  any  particular  thought 
or  judgement,  and  continues  equally  independent  after 
them.  It  remains  in  the  fame  ftate  after  the  determi- 
nation of  the  judgement,  as  that  Mr.  Locke  fuppoies 
of  the  operative  powers  of  the  determination  of  the  will.j- 

This  indifference  of  the  operative  powers  is  what  can 
never  conftitute  morality,  fince  their  operations  are 
no  farther  moral  than  as  they  are  confequent  upon,  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  will. 

There  muft  then  be  another  indifference  prior  to 
them,  in  order  to  make  the  exertion  of  them  free  in 
any  tolerable  fenfe.| 

§  73'  -PaSe  273-  T°  tnef~e  might  be  added  pofition 
or  diftance ,  for  it  is  manifeff,  that  as  the  fame  body  is 
indifferent  poftures  and  diffances,  it  may  produce  dif- 
fering perceptions;  as  of  colours,  magnitude,  figure,  &c. 


CHAP.     XXII. 

Of  Mi:.-. (Modes. 

■  *••■■''  r-  QEVERAL   of   thofe    complex 

§  2,  .#^275,  line  29.  o  -  j  .       c     i     J?       (  r- 
3     '  *  <*  ■     ' ->'  *        ideas. — Some  actions,  for  in- 

stance, enjoined  by  law  muff  have  been  in  the  law- 
giver's mind  before  they  actually  exilted  amongft  men, 
becaufe  they  were  performed  purfuant  to  the  law,  and 
in  obedience  to  it. 

§  9>f*g*  277>  ^^7-     Me  fJoall  find  the  reafon  of  it  to 
'he. — -Sc.  it  was  done  for  the  lame  reafon  and  end  that 

*  Law  onK.  Note,  p.  50.         f  Ibid,  p.  49.  +  Vide  Sup. 

•    Vol.  I.  I  language 
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language  was  inftituted  for.     This  collection  of  ideas 
and  language  had  both  the  lame  end  and  reafon. 

§  10,  page  180.  Some  men  think  number  has  been 
as  much  modified,  or  at  leaft  as  capable  of  being  fo,  and 
having  diftinct  names  too  as  motion  or  thinking.  But 
as  for  pozver  they  never  law  any  modifications  of  that  bun 
only  of  the  feveral  qualities  or  properties  which  give  that 
name  to  fubftances.* 

§  1 1,  page  28 1,  line  22.  And  therefore  many  words. 
— He  ferms  to  fuppofe  that  creation  and  freezing  are 
actions  of  a  different  kind  from  either  thinking  or  mo- 
tion, and  confequently  as  we  have  no  idea  of.  But 
why  may  not  creation  be  conceived  to  be  a  thought  in 
the  divine  mind,  and  volition  of  God,  upon  which  the 
exigence  of  things  is  neceflarily  confequent  ?  As  for 
freezing,  it  is  only  the  flopping  or  diminifhing  thejagi- 
tacion  of  the  parts  of  water,  which  is  a  modification  of 
motion. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

Of  our  Complex  Ideas  of  Subfiances. 

$  2  A?w28?  TTHE  name  of  fiance  we  give  to 
3  »  t  6  '  J*  X  any  thing  whole  exigence  we  con- 
ceive independent  upon  every  thing  elfe,  and  in  which 
feveral  properties  or  qualities  are  united  or  combined. 
And  the  nature  and  ejfence  of  every  particular  thing  can 
be  that  only  by  which  it  is  difiinguifi:ed  from  every 
thing  elfe ;  the  nature  or  ejfence  of  every  fubfiance  as 
diftinguifliable  from  every  quality  is,  that  its  manner  of 
e\ijh/ue  is  independent,  and  that  it  has  feveral  qualities 
united  m  it ;  and  the  nature  and  ejfence  of  every  quality, 
as  diftinguifhable  from  every  fubfiance,  is,  that  its  manner 

*  Lee,  p.  109. 

Of 
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of  exiftence  is  dependent,  and  that  it  has  no  qualities 
united  in  it.  And  in  this  fenfe  we  have  as  clear  a  na- 
tion offubjlancc  in  general,  or  of  any  particular  fubjlance, 
as  we  have  of  quality  in  general,  or  any  particular  quality. 
And  therefore  it  is  not  fair,  firft  to  require  us  to  abftract 
every  property  and  quality  which  conftitutes  the  ejjence 
or  nature  of  it,  and  then  afk  us,  What  it  is  $  there  be- 
ing no  (uch  fubjance  in  the  whole  world.* 

§  S>Page  29°j  ^ne  x4«  yh*  one  being  fuppofed — and 
the  other  fuppofed — whatever  therefore  be  the  fecret. — 
The  author  by  thefe  expreffions  declares,  that  there  is 
fomething  to  be  confidered  in  things  befides  the  collec- 
tions and  combinations  of  their  qualities,  fomething  that 
is  the  caufe  of  their  conftant  union  and  perpetual  co- 
exifience,  which  is  the  fubjlratum  and  fupport  of  them, 
which  notwithstanding  is  utterly  unknown  to  us,  and 
might  give  occafion  to  the  old  philofophers  to  fay  the 
effences  of  things  were  unknown  y  and  this  indeed  feems. 
neceflary  to  be  allowed  ;  for  othei  wife,  of  created  fub- 
Jlances,  for  inftance,  it  muft  be  affirmed  that  God  created 
only  lb  many  collections  of  qualities,  which  would  be- 
harfh  and  abfurd  to  fay. 

That  we  have  as  good- proof  of  its  exiftence  as  we 
have  for  that  of  matter,  I  grant,  but  to  lay  our  ideas  of 
their  modes  and  properties  are  equally  clear  and  dil- 
fincl,  appears  to  be  a  very  groundless  affertion.-f- 

§  9,  page  295.  Primary  properties  do  not  conftitute- 
complex  ideas,  becaufe  they  are  rarely  known,  for  though 
we  can  by  our  fenfes  difcover,  indeed,  that  in  the  ge- 
neral there  are  fuch  qualities  as  motion,  figure,  lie,  yes 
they  go  not  towards  making  up  the  ideas  of  particular 
bodies,  where  we  do  not  perceive  them..!; 


*  Lee,  p.  1  it. 

■f  Brown's  Anfwer  to  Chriftianity  not  M\fteriou:,  p.  ;■  5 

X  Lee,  p.  113. 
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-§  17,  18.  page  301.  1  le  has  before  afcribed  mot  I* 
vity,  or  a  power  of  putting  body  into  motion  by  thought, 
to  fpirit,  as  one  of  the  ideas  peculiar  to  it  ;  fo  that  by 
mobility  he  feems  to  mean  a  capacity  in  fpirit  of  being 
moved  by  fomething  ab  extra,  and  not  the  oower  ot 
moving,  which  is  included  in  motivity,  especially  fince 
he  makes  mobility  common  to  both  matter  and  fpirit, 
which,  with  fubmiflion,  I  think  is  wrong,  and  tends  to, 
confound  the  fubftances  he  would  diftinguifh, — A  fub- 
flance  that  no  way  impedes  motion,  but  effects  it,  can 
with  no  propriety,  I  think,  have  the  capacity  of  mobi- 
lity afcribed  to  it,  as  it  is  to  body,  a  fubftance  which  re- 
fills motion,  and  noway  effects  it,  and  therefore  wants  an 
external  mover.  To  make  fpirit  material,  and  fo  at 
once  both  to  caufe  and  hinder  motion,  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction. Spirit,  it  is  true,  flops  motion,  but  it  is  by 
the  fame  living  efficacy,  by  which  it  begins  it;  not  by 
a  deadnefs  or  refinance  in  itfelf  to  be  moved.  Befides, 
a  fpirit  when  it  moves,  hath  no  moment  as  body  hath, 
proceeding  from  its  vis  inertia?.  It  cannot  be  laid  to 
refill,  being  brought  from  motion  to  reft,  or  v.  v.  fince 
it  effects  thefe  changes.  If  it  moved  circularly,  it 
could  have  no  centrifugal  force.  When  a  man  walks 
his  fpirit  moves  his  body,  but  is  not  moved  by  it.  If 
both  were  moved,  there  would  be  no  mover.  Nay,  in 
the  journey  betwixt  London  and  Oxford,  where  the 
man's  fpirit  is  not  the  mover,  but  the  horfes  move  the 
coach,  his  body  and  all,  his  fpirit  does  not  impede  the 
motion,  or  make  the  draught  heavier,  or  is  not  properly 
amoved.  So  that  in  effect,  mobility  doth  not  belong 
m  common  both  to  body  and  fpirit.  Nor,  farther,  can 
motion  belong  to  both,  but  in  very  different  fenfes. 

§  IQo  PaKe  3OI>  ti'ne  3-  F°r  having,  cffV.— -It  is  true 
fpirits  change  place,  and  motion,  in  this  fenfe,  is  com- 
petent to  all  finite  fpirits.  But  in  this  morion  they  are 
not  moved  but  movers;  which  is  the  distinction  endea- 
voured to  be  confounded.     Sceptical  people  conclude 

2  from 
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from  this,  that  whatever  moves  is  material ;  but  it  will 
not  follow  that  whatever  moves  as  a  mover  is  material, 
and  has  the  relation  of  matter.  For  in  the  idea  of  the 
motion  of  body,  a  moved,  and  not  a  mover,  is  implied ; 
and  the  affections  of  movement,  refinance,  and  tendency 
to  move  in  the  fame  uniform  direction,  are  neceffarily 
included.  Were  there  but  one  body  in  the  univerie, 
thefe  affections  would  infeparably  attend  its  motion : 
and  yet  then  the  relation  of  diftance  would  never  fiiew 
motion.  The  diftinclion  of  ubi  and  loco,  which  Mr, 
Locke  obferves  §  21,  page  302,  to  be  of  little  ufe  to 
our  conception,  was  introduced  probably  to  fignify  that 
body  and  lpirit  occupy  fpace  after  a  different  manner, 
though  we  cannot  conceive  that  difference  of  manner,* 
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§  23»  Page  3°3»  Hne  6'  fy  %e  fayh  b?  knows  not  what 
i>e  thinks. — -The  author  feems  to  confound  cobtejion  of 
parts  with  extenfion,  which  are  very  different  ideas,  and 
may  be  diftinct  and  feparate  in  the  mind  ;  for  we  may 
conceive  the  parts  of  matter  imam  extra  aliam,  one  being 
not  in  the  place  where  the  other  is,  without  any  idea  of 
cohtfjion,  i.  e.  mutually  touching  one  another  at  prefent, 
but  indifferent  as  to  their  continuing  fo,  or  being  fepa- 
rated;  we  may  have  therefore  a  dearie  of  the  exten- 
Jion  of  the  parts  of  matter  without  any  idea  of  their  co- 
hafion,  much  more  without  confidering  the  cavfe  of 
their  cohafion.  (The  beft  modern  philofophers  affirm 
it  to  be  done  by  the  conflant  ailion  of  fome  immaterial 
being,  and  moft  probably  of  God  himfelf,  who  being 
every  where  is  the  moft  able  to  effect  in  this  in  every 
part  of  the  univerf )  which  is  indeed  an  infupportable 
difficulty,  but  comes  not  in  very  properly  or  very  per- 
tinently in  this  place.  The  truth  of  this  matter  is,  than 
there  feems  not  to  be  any  difficulty  or  obfcurity  at  all  in 
either  of  the  ideas  of  extenjion  and  thinking,  and  it  is  very 
improper  to  inquire  into  the  manner  or  modes  of  them, 

*  Baxt.  p.  48. 
Vol.  I..  which 
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which  is  not  different  from  the  things  themfel'vesj  for 
as  we  have  a  clear  conception  of '  extenjion,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  matter  being  in  different  places,  and  no  two 
of  them  in  one  and  the  fame  ;  fo  we  have  of  thinking* 
by  reflecting  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  to- 
feek  any  further  for  the  manner,  is  to  feek  we  know 
not  what, 

§  37>  Paie  312-  -All  ideas  or  notions  of  fubjlanccs 
feem  to  enter  into  the  mind  complicated,  and  not  Jingle, 
and  after  they  are  there,  are  confidered  abjlra£l£dly>  and 
compared,  in  order  to  general  knowledge,"* 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

Of  Collective  Ideas  of  Sub  fiances. 

.  ,.  JND  uniting  feveral/v. — Thefe 

$  2,  pare  314,  line  q.  Jl         *       &t  "     v 

*    '  t  6    °  ^  °  words  are  but  an  explication; 

of  power  of  compofition,  and  muft  not  be  fo  read  or  con- 
nected with  the  former  as  to  imply  that  collective  ideas- 
of  Jubilances  can  be  made  by  uniting  fubfunces,  which 
are  all  complex  ideas. 

In  the  forming  conceptions  of  (ingle  fubftances,  the 
mind  confiders  thofe  properties  and  qualities  united,  as* 
it  finds  them  united,  and  then  by  its  abstracting  power 
on  occafion  confiders  them  feparated.  Bur  in  thefe  col- 
lective notions  the  mind  compounds  the  fubftances,  or 
confiders  them  united,  which  were  in  nature  feparated :■ 
The  firft  is  called  analytical,  the  other  fynthetical  me- 
thod by  old  logicians. -{- 

*  Lee,  p.  116.         -f  Ibid. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

Of  Relation. 

,.       „     JND  thofe  beltiz  dl  either.—** 
%  8,  i>a?e  310,  line  28.  Jl  c       w   ■  1      ■  1 

s    >  r~6    z   y>  i>c.  all  raazi  in  general  are 

Jimple  or  complex  :  not  that  the  i&6f   of  relation  here 

treated  of  can  ever  be  fwiple  ones,  for  he  hath  before 

made  them  a  fpecies  of  complex  ones. 

CHAP.     XXVI. 

Of  Cai'.fe  and  Effect,  and  other  Relations. 

R       •/>  (^dUSE.  and  *$£f  are  only  the  names 

s  :Ps  o  •  0f  fuhjlances  given  them  for  aclive 
or  paffive  qualities  in  one  or  the  other.  The  foal  caufe, 
being  only  in  'intelligent  agents,  cannot  be  any  thing 
more  than  mo  dally  diltmct  from  the  efficient  (as  ailion 
from  agent).  The  material  caufe,  being  only  in  corpo- 
real fubitances,  cannot  be  any  thing  dillincr  from  the 
effect  j  nor  the  formal  from  the  efficient  effect,  being 
the  combination  of  thofe  properties  or  qualities  in  the 
relive  fubftance  to  operate,  or  the  pa  (jive  fubftance  to 
receive  any  new  modification.  For  inilance,  in  a 
watch,  the  conveniencies  of  knowing  the  hour,  &c. 
defigned  by  an  artifl.  is  the  final  caufe  ;  the  brafs,  filver, 
&r.  is  the  material  caufe  ;  the  powers  and  qualities  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  artift  denominate  him  the  efficient;  and  the 
new  modification  fuperinduced  in  the  materials,  when 
fitly  put  together,  are  its  formal  caufe.* 

*  Lee,  p.  1:8. 
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CHAP.     XXVIL 

Of  Identity  and  Diverjity. 

■t  "]\yf*ERE  exigence  is  not  the  Principiam 

V  3>  V  &  J  /•  XVJL  Individuation!  s.Tojudge  whether  a 
thingbe  thefame  with  itfelf  at  different  times,  a  man  mud 
have  fome  conception  of  what  that  is  at  one  time,  that 
he  may  compare  it  with  itfcff  at  another  :  but  that  he 
cannot  poffibly  have,  that  has  no  object  for  his  thoughts, 
but  bare  exijience.  The  Prin.  Lid.  therefore  in  any 
body  is  its  figure,  pofition,  bulk,  motion,  or  reft  of  all 
its  particles,  and  not  its  bare  exiftence.  The  fuppofi- 
tion  here  made  of  an  immutable  atom  is  not  only  iffi? 
pofMble,  but  luppofes  that  every  thing  it  was  to  prove, 
for  if  it  be  immutable,  it  muft  be  the  fame,  without  all 
qucftion. 

What  is  the  Trincipium  Lid.  f  Or  what  is  it  that 
makes  any  one  thing  the  fame  as  it  was  fome  time 
before  ?  This  is  too  large  and  laborious  an  inquiry  to 
dwell  upon  here,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  this 
hint,  viz.  iince  our  own  bodies  muft  rife  at  the  lad 
day,  &c.  there  may  be  perhaps  fome  original  fibres  of 
each  human  body,  lbme  (lamina  vits  or  primaeval  feeds 
ct  life,  which  may  have  remained  unchanged  through 
all  the  ftages  of  life,  death,  and  the  grave;  thefe  may 
become  the  fprings  and  principles  of  a  refurrection  and 
fuiftcient  to  denominate  it  thefame  body.  But  if  there 
beany  fuch  conftant  and  vital  atoms  which  diftinguifh. 
every  human  body,  they  are  known  to  God  only.* 

§  4,  page  328.  The  continual  fucceffive,  though  infenjl- 
$le,  apportion  and  union  of  new  particles  of  the  fame 
contexture  and  configuration,  helped  by  the  folar  and 
central  heat,  is  fulficient  for  plants  being  called  the  fame, 

*  Watto  Log.  p.  in. 
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vonng  and  old,   without  a  common  principle  of  life,  as 
well  as  it  does  of  minerals. 

§  Si  Page  32^-  The  fuppofition  is  here  again  im- 
partible ;  for  though  the  comparing  animals  to  machines 
be  a  good  fimilitude,  as  that  of  filly  men  to  afTes,  yet 
it  is  no  proof  of  its  pofiibility.  Animal,  therefore,  may 
more  properly  be  faid  to  be  the  fame  by  having  its 
parts  united  to  the  fame  inward  principle  or  caufeof  life.* 

§  6,  page  329,  line  3.  Nothing  but  a  participation. — 
This  participation  of  the  fame  continued  life  may  be 
called  the  animal  identity,  but  it  is  not  in  this  alone  that 
the  identity  of  man  con  (ids,  but  in  this  and  the  identity 
of  the  foul  joined  together :  fo  that  if  either  of  thefe  two 
identities  be  wanting,  the  identity  of  man  is  loft;  ex.  gr. 
If  the  fame  foul  mould  fuccellively  inform  thofe  we  call 
the  bodies  of  Seth,  Ifmael,  &V.  they  would  all  be  the 
fame  man,  for  want  of  the  animal  identity;  and  if  thofe 
we  call  the  fouls  of  Seth,  Ifmael,  &c.  mould  fucceflively 
inform  any  one  body,  they  would  not  be  the  feme  man 
for  want  of  the  identity  of  the  foul. 

The  identity  of  man  confifts  fomething  more  than 
matter  organized  in  the  fame  manner,  in  the  fame  prin- 
ciple of  intellectual  actions,  or  in  the  lame  individual 
fpirit  united  to  the  fame  body,  however  the  feveral  parts 
of  that  body  may  have  infenfibly  changed  in  the  feveral 
fucceflive  moments  and  Hates  of  life.  And  this  we 
find  certain  in  matter  of  fact ;  but  we  never  yet  heard 
of  one  foul  being;  united  to  two  comolete  bodies  of  hu- 
man  fhape.  The  fuppofition  therefore  of  its  pqflibiUty 
mu ft  be  looked  upon  as  fictitious  and  very  unphilolo- 
phical.  Since  God  has  neither  given  us  any  evidence 
to  believe  it  is  fo,  by  what  he  has  done,  nor  revealed  to 
us  he  ever  will  -3  and  we  have  no  meaiure  of  pofiibility 
but  that.f 

*  Watts  Log.,  puaz.  f  Lee^p.  124. 
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§  8,  page  330.  Inferences  grounded  on  fuch  fup- 
politions  as  thefe  of  the  cat  and  parrot,  are  mere  ro- 
mance.' 


- 


§  9>  PaZe  333'  l'tne  20,  And  as  far  as  this  confeiouf- 
nefs.— The  meaning  of  this,  and  fome  following  ex- 
prefiions  of  this  nature,  is  not  that  perfonal  identity  that 
reaches  no  further  than  the  memory  of  our  paft  actions  : 
for  we  may  have  perfectly  forgot  fome  of  them,  which 
yet  certainly  were  the  aclions  of  our  very  felves.  That 
which  is  here  afrcrted  therefore  is,  that  fuppofwg  any 
paft  atlions  return  to  our  minds,  either  by  the  power  of 
remembrance,  or  external  fuggeftion,  if  we  have  the  fame 
confeioufnefs  of  them  that  we  had  of  them  at  frji,  and 
which  we  have  of  prcfent  actions,  we  are  the  fame  per- 
ibns  that  did  them,  and  not  otherwife. 

§  to,  page  333.  Confeioufnefs  is  only  the  repeated 
and  fucceiTive  acts  of  the  mind,  by  which  it  takes  no- 
tice of  its  former  and  fuccefllve  actions ;  but  actions 
cannot  unite  themfelves,  and  therefore  that  which  muft 
make  thefe  diftinct  and  fucceiTive  acts  of  confeioufnefs  to. 
be  the  actions  of  one  being,  muft  be  fomething  diftinct 
from  the  actions  themfelves,  and  that  muft  and  can  be 
only  the  mind  itfelf.  Ergo,  it  is  that  and  not  confeiouf- 
nefs that  denominates  the  perfon  the  fame  with  himfelf 
at  different  times. -J- 

Page  334,  line  27.  Different  fubjtaucet. — The  au- 
thor's method  ieems  not  to  be  good  here  ;  for  in  this 
place  he  takes  that  for  granted,  which  a  little  lower  in 
thefe  words,  "  Or  can  be  continued  in  a  fucccjjion"  he 
fpeaks  doubtfully  of,  and  §  12,  page  32 5,  debates  as  a 
queftion. 

Ibid,  line  29.  As  different  bocTies,  by  the  fame  life. 
— Sc.  Different  particles  of  matter  falling  as  faft  as  they 
come,  into  the  difpofuion,  or  organization  that  f  jine 

*  Lee,  p.  124.         |  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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cne  original  mafs  hud,  are  Hill  efteemed  the  feme  vege- 
table or  animal  body. 

Ibid,  line  36.  For  as  far  as  any  intelligent  being. — 
He  feems  to  fuppofe  there  may  be  an  intelligent  being 
(meaning,  I  believe,  his  perfon)  fubfilling  of  itielf,  in- 
dependent of  all  thinking  fubftances,  which  one  after 
another  may  be  joined  to  it ;  a  ttrange  thought.* 

Ibid,  line  48.  The  fame  confcioufnefs  uniting. — He 
fuppofes  two  fubftances,  one  which  hath  the  fame  con- 
fcioufnefs of  the  other's  pad  actions  that  it  hath  of  its 
own  prefent  ones,  to  be  the  fame  perfon. 

§  Hi  page  33$,  line  7.  Are  a  part  of  ourfelves,  Sec. 
— and  fubitance  whereof  perfonal  ielf  confifud. — The 
author  feems  to  have  forgot  his  definitions  of  perfon 
§  ^page  333,  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  of  which  cer- 
tainly matter  cannot  be  a  part,  and  indeed  this  is  not  ac 
all  a  fit  inltance,  nor  does  it  come  up  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  though  he  ufes  it  feveral  times  afterwards. 

The  limb,  whihr.  it  is  vitally  united  to  the  body,  was 
no  more  a  part  of  our  confeious  felves,  than  our  blood 
is.  No  part,  nor  indeed  the  whole  body,  is  any  more 
than  the  foul's  inltruments  in  its  operations,  does  not 
think,  is  not  confeious  of  any  of  its  actions.  The  eye 
does  not  fee,  nor  the  ear  hear,  Sec. — This  then  feems 
rather  an  argument  to  prove,  that  animus  cujufq.  efl  is 
quifq.  becaule  the  man  is  the  fame  after  the  iimb  is  cut 
off,  then  the  contrary.-}- 

§  12,  page  335,  line  1.  And  to  this  I  anfwer. — This 
paragraph  teems  very  obfeure,  and  confuted,  and  little 
or  nothing  to  the  purpofe. 

Ibid,  line  6.  //  is  plain. — The^  feem  to  make  it  the 
fame  with  animal  identity. 

Ibid,  line  10.  Before  they  can  come  to  deal  with 
thefe  men. — For  thefc  men  making  animal  and  perfonal 

*  Vide  §  z£.         t  Lee,  p.  128. 
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identity  the 'fame,  will  demand  firft  of  all,  as  previous  and 
preparatory  to  all  further  diipur.es,  why  t&ofe  that  allow 
animal  identity  to  be  preferved  in  the  change  or  fubjiances, 
will  not  grant  that  perfanal  identity  may  alio  be  lo  pre- 
ferved :  and  this  the  other  fide  mult  refolve  before  they 
enter  into  any  further  debates,  uniefs  they  will  deny 
animal  identity  to  be  preferved  in  the  change  of  material 
fubjiances ;  fc.  unlets  they  will,  it  is  one  immaterial 
ipirit  in  brutes,  that  makes  in  them  the  fame  life. 

x  2,  page  335.  To  the  two  parts  of  this  queftion 
may  be  given  thefe  two  plain  anfwers :  to  the  ftiit,  that 
if  the  thinking  fubftance,  the  principle  of  intellectual 
operations,  be  changed,  it  cannot  be  the  fame  perion.  To 
the  fecond,  that  if  it  be  not  changed,  it  is  the  fame  perfon. 

Ibid,  page  33$.  A  purely  material,  animal  conjlitution. 
■> — If  the  fleeting  animal  fpirits  be  the  foul,  the  intelli- 
gent being,  there  will  be  as  many  perfons  as  there  arc 
diftinct  animal  fpirits,  or  particles  of  refined  matter ; 
for  they  never  make  each  other  confeious  of  their  fe- 
veral  motions  and  actions. 

Ibid,  page  335.  As  well  as  animal  identity. — But  not 
fo  much  as  animal  identity  is  preferved  in  the  change 
of  material  fubftances,  except  that  change  be  gradual, 
and  infcnfibly  fucceffive  in  the  courfe  of  nature.* 

§  13,  page  336.  That  cannot  be  refolved,  &c. — The 
two  conditions  here  propoied,  are  fomewhat  unreafon- 
able  :  for  iff,  I  prefume  nobody  knows  what  kind  of 
iubftances  thole  are  which  think;  becaufe,  if  thinking 
of  all  fort  be  abstracted,  there  remains  nothing  in  an  in- 
telligent being  which  we  can  conceive,  and  becaufe 
there  is  no  fuch  fort  of  fubltance  in  the  world.  2dly,  If 
confeioufnefs  be  only  a  power,  or  repeated  acts  of  knozving, 
I  afk,  whether  it  can  be  conceived  without  a  fubjlance 
or  fomething;,  call  it  foul  or  body,  wherein  that  power 

*  Lee,  p.  125. 
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is,  or  of  which  that  confeioufnefs  is  the  fuccefilve  and  re- 
peated ablion  f  2.  Whether  men  can  be  confc'wus  of 
that  which  they  never  did,  or  judge  they  did  that  of 
which  they  never  thought  of  doing  ?  And  3,  Whether 
thought  can  be  imagined  without  a  fubfiance,  any  more 
than  motion  or  figure  without  a  body  moving  or  figured? 
And  if  it  be  fo,  which  feems  to  be  the  fenfe  of  all  the 
world,  then  confeioufnefs  neither  can  conftitute  the perfoa, 
nor  can  be  transferred  from  one  foul  to  another,  any 
more  than  one  man's  pain  in  his  head  or  foot  can  be 
transferred  to  another's.* 

Ibid,  line  16.  IVill  be  hard. — To  make  this  fenfe 
run  clear  thefe  words  mud  be  read  together  :  //'//  wt 
know  what  kind  of  ailion  it  is,  and  bow  performed  in 
thinking  fubfiances ;  and  the  intermediate  ones  left  out. 

Ibid,  page  16.  What  kind  of  action. — Sc.  What 
kind  of  aftion  this  reprefentation  of  things  to  our 
mind  as  done  by  us,  which  never  were  really  done,  is. 

Ibid,  page  17.  1.hat  cannot  be  done,  &c. — This 
fentence,  and  that  which  follows,  JVho  cannot,  &c.  are 
put  in  to  (hew  thai  if  there  be  fuch  a  reprefentation  of 
things  to  our  minds,  as  is  mentioned  above,  there  mult 
be  alfo  a  confeioufnefs  of  them. 

Ibid,  line  20.  The  fame  confeioufnefs. — Sc.  not  being 
meant  of  the  individual  confeioufnefs,  for  that  no  one 
fubftance  can  have  at  different  times,  but  a  confeioufnefs 
of  the  fame  fort  or  kind. 

Ibid,  line  16.  As  well  as  feveral  reprefentation s  hi 
dreams. — It  is  true,  a  man  may  be  deceived  at  pre  lent 
in  a  dream,  but  I  never  heard  tlut  any  man  ever 
dreamed,  that  he  did  that  which  at  the  fame  time  he 
thought  another  perfon  did,  or  that  he  thought,  i,  c. 
was  confc'wus  of  that  which  he  did  not  think  he  did,  and 
fo  he  was  not  deceived  in  the  confeioufnefs  of  the  re- 
flex act 

*  JLce,  p.  126. 
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Ibid,  line  35.  How  far  this. — He  intimates  that  if 
thinking  be  placed  in  fuch  a  fyftem,  the  amfcioufnefi 
of  pall  a&ions  may  be  transferred  from  one  thinking 
fubttance  to  another.  (For  animal  and  perfonal  identity 
being  then  the  fame,  prefervcd  in  a  change  of  material 
fubftance,  if  any  one  perfon  be  the  fame  with  himfclf 
at  different  times,  different  fubftances  muft  be  confcious 
of  the  fame  a6tions  as  done  by  themfelves*)  And  he 
leaves  it  to  be  confidered  therefore  how  far  the  goodnefs 
of  God  may  be  an  argument  againft  fuch  an  hypo  thefts  of 
thinking. 

§  14,  page  337,  line  2.  Whether  the  fame. — Whether 
the  fame  immaterial  being  which  alone  is  cenfeious  of  the 
actions  of  its  paft  duration,  may  be  wholly  Itript  of  all 
iuch  confeioufne/s. 

Ibid,  line  18.  Not  having  continued. — Or  inactivity, 
but  having  been  confcious  of  fomcthing  or  other  in 
every  one  of  thofe  ages. 

Ibid.  But  till  he  have  fome  of  that  confcioufnef$\ 
which  it  is  impofiible  to  have,  it  is  as  impofiible  for 
one  foul  to  be  in  feveral  bodies  in  different  ages,  as  for 
two  perfons,  who  co-exift,  to  feel  each  other's  pains 
or  pleafures.* 

§  1 5,  page  22%.  But  if  there  was  not  the  fome  foul, 
the  fame  principle  of  intellectual  operations,  though 
pofTibly  there  might  be  a  new  creation,  there  could  be  no 
refurreclion.  It  is  better  therefore  to  content  ourfelves 
with  the  affuranoe  of  a  refurreclion,  from  realbn  and 
revelation,  than  pleafe  ourlelvcs  with  an  imaginary  and 
miraculous  creation.  j- 

§  i%>  page  340,  line  16.  Or  could  own. — Nor  could 
the  finger  own  any  of  the  actions  of  the  body  after  the 

*  Lee,  p.  128.  -j-  Ibid.  p.  129. 
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feparation;  for  he  now   fuppofes  it  to  act  after  die 
reparation,  becaufe  it  has  life. 

Ibid.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt,  but  that  every  dif- 
tinct  foul  fhall  in  the  future  ftate  be  made  confcious  of  .its 
good  or  ill  actions,  byt  the  grand  queftion  is,  Whether 
this  be  poffible,  if  the  foul  was  annihilated  ?  It  is  an 
idle  thing  to  hope  for  that  which  almighty  wifdom  has 
given  us  no  fort  of  evidence,  that  it  is  fo  much  as 
poffible,  any  more  than  he  has,  that  all  the  foul,  all  its 
fenfations,  and  other  operations,  can  be  epitomized  in  a 
finger.* 

§  21  ■,  page  342,  line  1.  Cannot  be  the  fame  man. — 
Yes ;  by  zhe  fame  foul  being  united  to  thofe  particles 
of  matter,  which  compofed  his  body,  when  he  died, 
put  again  into  the  fame  organization  or  animal  life  at 
the  relurreclion  :  and  though  feme  new  particles  mould 
be  taken  in  alfo  to  complete  the  work,  yet  fo  long  as 
the  old  ones  were  the  rudiments,  and  foundations  of  it, 
this  would  not  deftroy  animal  identity  according  to  his 
own  principles. 

§  25»  PaSe  344J  #»*  40-  Any  fubjlance  vitally 
united. — Sc.  any  fubftance  whatever  in  any  nature. — 
But  this  is  a  ftrange  expreffion,  which  feems  to  imply 
that  when  any  one  fpirit  is  no  longer  a  mans  felf  by 
being  (Iript  of  its  confcionficfs ,  there  dill  remains  a  pre- 
font  thinking  being,  to  which  a  neiv  fpirit  may  be  vitally 
united.  And  indeed  the  author  has  been  forced  to  ufe 
iome  harfh  and  uncouth  ways  of  fpeaking,  by  realon 
of  the  ftrangenefs  of  his  notion,  in  which  he  feems  after 
all  to  be  miftaken ;  for  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
reafon  that  thinking  fubjlance  and  perfon  Ihould  be  one 
and  the  fame  thing.  It  is  an  extravagant  fancy  to  ima- 
gine that  one  fpirit  fhould  become  confcious  of  the  ajflions 
pf  another •,  as  if  they  were  its  own,  and  lothey  tzvo  be  one 

*  Lee,  p.  128. 
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perfon.  Nor  is  the  other  fuppofal  much  better,  that  any 
one  fpirit  by  lofing  the  cenfeioufnefs  of  all  his  pajl  actions, 
and  getting  the  cenfeioufnefs  of  new  ones,  fhould  thereby 
become  two  perfons.  It  would  not  indeed  be  con- 
cerned, as  he  fays,  in  thofe  actions  which  he  had  loft  all 
tonfeioufnefs  of  j  he  would  not  attribute  them  to  hwfelf% 
or  think  them  his  own  \  but  he  would  (till  bathe  perfon, 
that  did  them.  What  the  author  afierts,  that  fuch  a 
fpirit  would  not  be  accountable ;  fc.  rewardable  or  punifh- 
able  for  fuch  actions  feems  juitly  questionable;  he  him- 
Felf  hath  given  an  inftance  to  the  contrary  among  men. 
And  though  perhaps  it  may  feem  moil  probable  and 
agreeable  to  the  divine  juftice  and  wifdom,  that  fhould 
men  be  confeious  of  what  they  are  rewarded  orpunifhed 
for  by  him ;  yet  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  at  leaft, 
as  to  all  particular  good  and  bad  actions.  And  I  fup- 
pofe  our  author  himfelf  would  fcruple  to  allow  that  an 
intellectual  fubftance,  which  according  to  his  own  fup- 
pofition  §  13,  page  336,  had  got  a  confeioufnefs  of  all 
other  actions,  fhould  be  rewardable  or  purjjhable  for 
them. 

CHAP.     XXVIII. 

Other  Relations. 

TflRTUE  and  vice  are  not  mere  arbl- 
5  >r*&  37  •  trary  names,  but  refolvable  into 
immutable  relations,  i.  e.  are  as  immutable  as  the  furelt 
maxims  of  truth  and  falfehood.* 

§  1 1,  page  373.  Nothing  more  is  intended  by  theie 
exprefiions,  but  that  virtue  was  fo  agreeable  to  the  na- 
tural fenfe  of  mankind  that  they  reckoned  praife  the 
general  reward  of  it,  not  virtue  itfelf.     Cic.  Tuic.  1.  4.. 

Virtus  eft  affectio  animi  conjlans  convenienjhae  huniabiles. 
efftci^ns  eos  in  quibus  eft,  feparata  etiam  utilitate  Liudabiles^ 

*Lec,p.  133, 
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CHAP.    XXIX. 

Of  Clear  and  Obfcure,  DiJl'mR  and  Confufed  Ideas. 

s  o      7-  DUR  funple  ideas  are  clear.—- 

§  a,  J**  383,  far  1,.  U  HeJJe3ns  that  then  they 

arc  clear,  when  they  are  fuch  that  nature  defigned  we 
ihould  have. 

Ibid,  line  23.  And  the  number  and  order. — For  if 
there  are  complex  ideas,  which  are  continually  varying 
as  to  their  number,  and  order  of  their  ingredients,  they 
can  never  be  clear  in  the  fenle  above-mentioned. 

§  4,  page  384,  line  1.  As  a  clear  idea  is  thai. — The 
perception  the  mind  hath  of  clear  ideas  is  all  it  can,  or 
is  to  have,  and  is  a  vigorous,  lively  perception: 

§  5>  PaSe  3^4>  l'ine  9*  No  idea  therefore. — Every 
idea  confidered  in  itfelf  as  in  the  mind  is  diftinguifhable 
from  all  others  (different  perceptions  making  it  fo) 
and  is  only  a  confufed  idea  of  the  things  the  names  it  is 
exprefled  by  (land  for.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  fpotted 
bead  confidered  in  itfelf  is  diftinc~l  from  that  of  a  bead 
without  fpots,  and  from  all  other  ideas  in  the  mind,  and 
is  only  a  confufed  idea  of  thofe  beads  expreifed  by  the 
names  leopard,  lynx,  panther, 

§  8,  page  386,  line  12.     This  draught. — Thefc  fur- 
prizing  pieces  of  art  are  faid  to  have  bee^  invented,  cr 
much  improved  by  one  Mr.  Matthews,  Feliow  of  & 
ney  College,  Cambridge, 
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C  H  A  P.     XXX. 

Of  "Real  end  Fantajlical  Ideas. 

XJUT  mod  men  think:  they  could 
§  4-j  taZe  395*  J3  have  no  notions  of  any  moral  vir- 
tues or  vices  without  deriving  them  from  real  actions 
either  in  their  own  minds,  or  from  the  fenfible  actions 
of  others ;  and  as  every  man's  notions  agree,  more  or 
lefs,  with  that  which  is  founded  in  nature,  fo  they  are 
more  or  lefs  perfect,  but  not  more  or  lefs  real.  And  no 
ideas  feem  to  be  archetypes  or  originals :  they  are  all, 
when  in  the  mind,  types  or  copies  derived  from  real  ac- 
tions in  nature ;  clfe  virtue  and  vice  would  be  arbitrary  no- 
tions, made  according  to  every  man's  pleafure  and  fancy.* 

CHAP.     XXXI. 

Of  Adequate  and  Inadequate  Ideas.     ■ 

<.  7.  CIMPLE  ideas  are  inadequate  as 

§  2,  pave  iqjyL'xe  i.  O       ,,  .-  7D         r 

^     j  t  &    ojn  wen   as   complex:    i.  Becaufe 

there  is  no  natural  connexion  between  thofe  qualities^ 
Avhen  confidered  in  the  object,  and  the  effetl  or  them, 
when  confidered  as  in  the  mind*  the  effect  is  widely 
different  and  incommenfurate  by  the  caufe.  i.  Becaufe 
we  have  more  knowledge  of  all  the  forts  of  Jingle  quali- 
ties or  modes  of  particular  fubjiances,  than  we  could  de- 
rive from  the  things  confidered  in  themfelves :  fo 
vallly  do  the  effects  exceed  their  original  fimple  caufes. 

§  6,  page  400.  The  word  ejfence  is  generally  ufed 
for  that  only  by  which  a  thing  is  diftinguijhed  from  every 
thing  elfe,  and  in  this  fenfe  we  may  have  as  adequate 
idea  of  any  fubjlance  as  of  any  quality  in  it.-j~ 

*  Lee,  p.  136.          f  IJ>id.  p.  138. 

ibid/ 
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Ibid.  Tine  3.  Now  thofe  ideas. — In  order  to  under- 
ftand  the  author's  tenfe  of  this  matter  we  muft  recollect 
from  what  has  gone  before,  what  ideas  we  have  of  fub- 
flances,  and  how  far  they  anfwer  their  archetypes. 

1.  Therefore  to  begin  with  the  general  divifion  of 
fubfiance,  of  matter  and  fpirit,  which  are  all  the  forts  of 
it  we  know  of.  The  idea  we  have  in  general  of  matter 
is  an  idea  of  folidlty,  extenjion,  figure,  &c.  with  an  un- 
known  fubftr  at  urn,  fupport,  or  caufe  of  union  of  thefe 
qualities.  The  idea  we  have  of  Jpirit  in  general  is  an 
idea  of  confcioufneis  or  thinking  in  general  with  an  un- 
known fubjlratum  or  fupport  alfo.  This  fubftr  at  um  or 
caufe  of  union  is  the  fame  thing  which  the  men  he  here 
hath  to  do  with,  call  real  ejfence,  fpecific  ejfence,  or  inter- 
nal confiitution,  &c.  from  which  all  the  qualities  flow, 
upon  which  they  depend,  and  with  which  they  have  a 
neceffary  connexion. 

2.  The  idea  we  have  of  particular  material  fub- 
frances,fc.  inanimate,  vegetable,  animal  bodies,  confifts, 
1  ft,  Of  all  that  was  in  the  former  idea,  becauie  they  are 
fo  many  parcels  of  matter.  2dly,  Of  the  fuppofition 
of  a  divifion  into  minute  parts,  and  of  a  particular 
bulk,  figure,  and  motion  of  thofe  parts,  which  are 
called  the  primary  qualities  of  bodies;  which,  though 
they  mud  needs  be  fuppofed,  or  elfe  all  parcels  of 
matter  .would  be  alike,  are  as  unknown  to  us  as  the 
fubjlratum  above.  3dly,  Of  active  and  paffive  powers 
difcoverable  by  our  fenfes,  which  are  called  fecondary 
qualities,  becaufe  they  refuir  from  the  primary  ones, 
and  are  indeed  all  that  we  think,  have  ideas  of,  or  con- 
ceive in  them.  So  likewife  our  idea  of  particular  im- 
material fubftances,  fc.  God,  angels,  human  fouls,  confifts 
of  the  idea  abovementioned,  and  the  fuppofition  of  any 
particular  modes  of  thinking  unknown  to  us,  and  the 
active  and  paffive powers  we  know  in  them. 

Of  any  of  thefe  particular  material  fubftances  (for  of 
thek  alone  the  author  treats)  fc.  gold,  it  may  be  faid, 
that  its  primary  qualities  (fc.  the  particular  bulk,  figure, 
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motion,  &c.  of  its  parts)  are  its  real  ejfence ;  they  are 
that  which  diftinguifh    it  from  all  other  matter  in  the 
world,  and  from  whence  ail   its   active   and   paffive 
^powers,  difcoverable  by  our  fenfes,  flow. 

From  hence  it  is  evident;  lft,  In  our  idea  of  any 
particular  'material  fubitance,  fc.  gold:  the  lubftratum  of 
its  folidity  and  extenfion,  as  it  is  matter  ;  its  primary 
qualifies,  or  real  efTence,  as  it  is  gold  :  and  many  of  its 
active  and  paffive  powers,  or  fecondary  qualities  being 
unknown;  no  fuch  idea  can  be  adequate;  for  fo  much 
as  is  unknown,  it  cannot  include,  reprefent,  or  anfwer 
to ;  fo  much  it  wants  of  perfection,  and  fo  much  it  is 
different  from  its  archetype. 

idly,  That  thofe,  whofe  idea  of  gold  is  only  referred 
to,  folely  refpects,  and  is  abfolutely  terminated  upon 
the  real  ejjence  of  gold,  which  is  unknown  to  them  ;  fc. 
thofe  who  when  they  think  of  gold,  endeavour  to  think 
of  nothing  but  the  real  ejfence  of  it :  thefe  men,  I  fay, 
are  fo  far  from  having  an  adequate  idea  of  gold,  that 
they  have  no  manner  of  idea  of  it,  nor  indeed  any  idea 
at  all :  for  fince  of  that  which  is  unknown  in  things 
we  can  have  no  idea,  we  can  never  think  of  any  thing 
if  we  do  not  know  it.  And  fmce  their  idea  of  gold  ex- 
tends to  nothing  but  what  is  unknown  ;  it  is  plain 
there  is  nothing  of  that  which  is  in  gold  in  this  idea-, 
there  is  correfpondency  betwixt  the  type,  and  its  pre- 
tended archetype,  no  likenefs,  no  refemblance.  It  is  no 
more  the  idea  of  gold  than  of  any  other  thing ;  and  in- 
deed it  is  the  idea  of  nothing;  1c.  no  idea,  but  a  delu- 
fion  of  the  mind,  thinking  it  has  an  idea  when  it  has 
none. 

3<Jly,  Thofe  whofe  idea  of  gold  is  referred  to  fenftbk 
qualities  of  it  only,  or  its  active  and  paffive  powers  dif- 
coverable by  us;  fc.  thofe  who  when  they  think  of 
gold,  think  of  nothing  but  thefe:  fuch  men,  I  fay, 
though  they  have  fomething  of  that  which  is  in  gold 
in  their  idea,  yet  are  far  from  having  an  adequate  idea 
of  it,  for  the  rcafons  abovementioned1. 

mi 
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Ibid,  line  4.  1.  Sometimes  they  are. — Sometimes 
when  men  think  of  iubftances  they  endeavour  to  think 
of  nothing  but  a  fuppofed  reaLeiTence  in  them. 

Ibid.  Sometimes  they  are. — §  8,  page  403,  Thofe 
who  endeavour  to  copy  Iubftances. — Sometimes  fome 
men,  when  they  think  of  fubftances,  think  of  no- 
thing but  that  collection  of  that  active  and  paffive 
powers  they  obferve  in  them,  and  this  is  all  the  idea 
we  have  of  them. 

Ibid,  line  11.  It  is  ufual. — He  fuppofes  that  men 
generally  give  names  to  things  only  upon  account  of 
their  fpecific  eiTence;  that  their  names  folely  refpecT 
them  ;  fo  that  they  would  not,  for  inftance,  call  a  parcel 
of  matter,  gold,  did  they  not  think  it  had  a  certain  real 
efTence,  which  runs  through  all  the  parcels  of  that  fort; 
for  its  having  fuch  an  eflfence  is  what  they  mean  when 
they  give  it  rhat  name. 

Ibid,  line  24.  And  thus  they. — Thus  they- give  the 
name  of  gold,  under  which  they  rank  all  parcels  of 
matter  of  that  fort.  They  give  it,  I  fay,  to  thofe  par- 
cels only  upon  account  of  a  fpecific  real  ejjence,  which 
they  are  fuppofed  to  have,  and  to  be  diftinguifhed  by 
from  all  other  parcels  of  matter. 

Ibid,  line  4/.  For  then  the  properties. — He  fup- 
pofes the  complex  idea  already  made  by  a  collection  of 
thofe  qualities  we  have  hitherto  difcovered  in  a  fub- 
Jlance,  and  that  afterwards  we  find  fome  others,  which' 
might  as  well  be  put  into  the  collection,  but  that  they 
were  found  out  too  late:  fc.  after  the  collection  was 
made.  \ 

Ibid,  line  59.     That  men  mould. — That  they  mould 
afcribe  the  diltribution  of  things  into  forts  to  the  fpecific 
eftences  (one  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  run  through  every 
fort  and  diitinguim  it  from  all  others)  as  the  only  caule,' 
of  fuch  a  diltribution. 

§  9,  page  404,  line  2.     Could  not  rationally '.—I? "or  the 

real  efTence  being  but  one,  a. fixed  and  certain  thing  : 
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whatever  qualities  depend  upon  that,  mud  be  fixed, 
certain,  and  immutable  :  fo  that  every  parcel  of  matter 
we  call  goldy  muft  have  the  fame  bulk  and  figure, 
which  we  fee  is  not  fo. 

§  1 1,  page  405,  line  1 5.  That  fimple  idea. — Thus 
when  I  have  the  idea  of  paper  being  white,  I  think  of 
a  power  it  hath  to  produce  that  fenfatidn  in  me:  and 
the  paper  hath  really  juft  fuch  a  power  extending  only 
to  its  effect,  and  no  other:  for  if  it  extended  to  other 
effects  alio,  it  might  produce  a  fenfe  of  other  colours  as 
well  as  whitenefs  ;  which  I  fee  it  doth  not ;  fo  that  my 
idea  correfponds,  anfsvers,  is  agreeable,  adequate,  and 
commenfurate,  to  the  power  in  the  paper  of  which  it  is 
the  idea. 

§  l3->  PaZe  4°6>  line  1^.  A  man  has  no  idea. ->— He 
means  of  unknown  fubftratum,  of  extenfion  and  folidity 
in  matter. 


CHAP.     XXXII. 

Of  True  and  Falfe  Ideas. 

,  r  ,.        CT'HESE    fuppofltions. — Chiefly 

ft  6,  paoe  aoq,  line  i.J.      c    ,  n    A  *L    -,»     ■,  \ 

*     '*  *    n   y  or  abjlraa  complex  ideas ;  and 

the  reafon  is,  that  men  being  very  much  given  to  make 
thefe  abflratl  ideas ;  it  is  natural  for  them  to  fuppofe 
they  are  agreeable  to  things  without  them,  forelfe  they 
mult  think  they  had  not  made  them  right. 

§  9>  PaSe  4  I0>  l*ne  ^'  ^'u^  cvery  dfi/s- — Sc.  by  the 
frequent  occafions  he  has  to  obferve  what  names  men 
give  to  each  colour. 

Ibid,  line  13.  By  the  objects. — In  which  he  hath  ob- 
ferved  how  men  call  them. 

Ibid,  line  15.  Or  applies  the  name. — Sc.  judges  that 
that  idea  he  exprefTes  by  the  name  red,  is  the  fame  idea 

which 
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which  others  exprefs  by  that  name,  when  it  is  not  fo, 
but  is  that  which  they  exprefs  by  the  name  green, 

§  12,  page  411,  //'«<?  14.  In  reference. — In  re- 
ference to  the  ideas  of  other  men,  exprened  by  the 
fame  names,  and  looked  upon  as  a  ftandard. 

§  1 4.,  page  41 1,  line  10.  And  thus  anfwering. — This 
is  coincident  with  adequate  ideas,  c.  30,  §  2,  page  394, 
and  fo  each  fenfation  anfwering  the  power  j  and  with 
real  ideas,  c.  31,  §  2,  page  397,  and  thus  our  fimplc 
ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  becaufe  they  anfwer,  &c. 

Ibid,  line  13.     If  the  mind. — So  judges  of  them,  it 
makes  a  falfe  judgement,  which  is  all  the  falfenefs  there 
can  be  in  ideas.     Though  indeed  this  falfe  notion  of 
them  ferves  the  ufes  of  life  as  well  as  the  true  one. 

§  15,  page  413,  line  6.  If  the  idea  of  a  violet. — The 
fuppofition  is  that  the  idea,  produced  by  a  Violec  in  the 
mind  of  A,  is  the  fame  that  a  Marigold  produces  in  the 
mind  of  B,  and  confequently  different  from  that  which 
a  Violet  produces  in  the  mind  of  B,  and  fo  in  like 
manner,  the  idea  produced  by  a  Marigold  in  the  mind 
of  A,  is  the  fame  that  a  Violet  produces  in  the  mind  of  B, 
and  confequently  different  from  that  which  a  Marigold 
produces  in  the  mind  of  B.  Now  though  this  would 
breed  no  confufion  or  inconvenience  as  to  the  ufes  of 
life,  provided  A  called  that  idea  which  a  Violet  produced 
in  him  blue,  as  well  as  B,  though  it  were  different  from 
B's  idea-,  and  that  idea  which  the  Marigold  produced 
in  him,  yellow,  as  well  as  B,  though  different  from  B's 
idea.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  if  A  fhould  think  his  idea 
of  blue  and  yellow  were  the  fame  with  B's  ideas  of  thofc 
colours;  this  would  be  a  falfe  judgement  of  his  ideas, 
which  is  all  the  falfenefs  diat  can  be  in  them. 

§  18,  page  414,  line  12.  When  they  put  together. — 
This  and  the  following  inftance  of  falle  ideas  arc  coin- 
cident with  the  fantaftical  ones,  c.  30,  §  2,  page  397. 
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BOOK     III.         CHAP.     I. 

Of IVords,  or  Language  in  General. 

r  o    /■  rfRE   all  words  taken.  &c.—~ 

§  s,  pare  42%,  line  12.  SI  r^,-     ■   c  P    '  , 

*  J   2  *    T  Ihis  inference  ieems  to  be 

too  general ;  for  every  man,  whether  there  were 
any  words  or  a-ticulate  founds  uled  or  not,  would 
underftand  his  own  thoughts j  the  ufing  fuch  words, 
therefore,  to  expreis  inlcnfible  things,  argues  only  the 
defect  in  language,  but  not  our  want  of  knowledge  of 
fuch  things,  unlefs  we  could  fuppofe  fich  as  are  deaf 
and  dumb  have  no  thoughts  or  confcioufnefs  of  the  ac- 
tions of  their  own  minds ;  or  that  there  is  a  natural  con- 
nexion between  the  founds  and  the  thoughts  themfelves, 
both  which  are  demonfirably  fa  He.* 

Ibid,  line  13.  Spirit  in  its  primary .— Thefe  words  in- 
deed feem  co  prove  that  fenfible  ideas  were  the  firft  in  the 
mind  ;  for  men  would  not  have  taken  from  them  words 
to  exprefs  their  ideas  of  immaterial fubftances,  had  they  not 
been  known  and  familiar  to  the  mind  before  fuch  ideas 
of  immaterial  fubjiances.  But  as  for  the  metaphorical 
words  he  mentions,  adhere,  conceive,  hiftill,  they  fcem 
not  to  have  been  made  by  the  firft  beginners  of  lan- 
guages, but  to  have  been  brought  in  afterwards  by 
poets,  orators,  rhetoricians,  to  pleale  and  gratify  the  fan- 
cies of  men,  and  adorn  and  embellilh  difcourfe. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Signification  of  Words* 

*  r  1\J0R  can  any  one  apply. — 

§  2,  pare  4*1.  line  iq.1V  u  J  .u. 

j      r  &    1  o  >  o  j_je    mav    pronounce    the 

word  like  a  parrot  without  knowing  what  idea  it  ftands. 

*Ch.«,  §i. 

for: 
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for :  but  if  he  do  apply  it  to  any  idea  at  all,  it  mull  be 
to  one  of  his  own  ideas. 

Ibid,  line  15.  For  this  would  be  to  make. — This  would 
be  to  be  capable  of  doing  a  thing  which  would  wholly 
deftroy  the  ufe  of  language,  and  confequently  be  a  re- 
flection  on  the  Author  of  nature  for  contriving  it  in  fuch 
a  manner. 


CHAP.     III. 

Of  General  Terms. 

t       -h  A  ^  abflrafl  idea  is  nothing  eKe  but 

$  9>  V  K  439*  J£\^  the  representation  or  refemblance 
in  the  mind  of  a  fingle  or  particular  vifible  object, 
when  the  object  itfelf  is  not  prefent  does  not  actually 
affect  the  eye* 

There  can  be  no  general  or  abjlratl  ideas  in  the 
author's  fenfe,  becaufe  no  men  can  think  of  more  than 
one  thing  at  one  inftant,  and  therefore  cannot  form  a 
general  or  abjlratl  idea.* 

§  12,  page  442,  line  15*  Wliereby  it  is  evident.— 
The  feries  and  force  of  this  reafoning  is  this :  to  be  of 
any  fpecies  is  the  fame  as  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of 
that  fpecies.  To  have  right  to  the  name  of  &  fpecies  is  to 
have  a  conformity  to  the  abjlratl  idea  of  that  fpecies ;  to 
have  a  conformity  to  the  abftract  idea  of that  fpecies  is  to 
take  all  in  that  the  abjlratl  idea  contains ;  ergo-,  to  have 
the  efjence  of  a  fpecies  is  the  fame  as  to  have  all  that  the 
abjlratl  idea  of  that  fpecies  contains  and  no  more  j  fo 
that  the  efjence  of  a  fpecies,  and  the  abjlratl  idea  of  it,  are 
the  fame. 

§  12,  page  444,  line  4.  For  the  having  the  effence. 
•■—Having  the  effence  of  a  fpecies—*- being  of  that  fpeciei 

f  Lee,  p.  204. 
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— having  a  right  to  the  name  of  that  fpecies — having  a 
conformity  to  the  abjlracl  idea  to  which  that  name  is  an- 
nexed :  ergo,  having  the  effence  of  a  fpecies — having  a 
conformity  to  the  abjlracl  idea. 

Ibid,  line  4.  That  the  ejfences  of  the  forts. — In  order 
to  underftand  this  expreffion,  we  may  obierve,  iff,  that 
as  the  word  idea  often  fignifies  in  this  author  a  real  qua- 
lity of  a  thing  without  us,  as  well  as  our  thoughts  and 
notion  of  that  quality;  fo  the  term  abjlracl  idea  may 
fignify  a  collection  of  real  qualities  co-exifting  in  a  thing 
without  us  and  common  to  it  with  other  things,  as  well 
as  our  complete  thought  or  notion  of  thofe  qualities. 

2dly,  That  effence  and  fort  or  fpecies  in  this  expref- 
fion  may  be  referred  either  to  our  minds,  or  to  things 
without  us  j  if  they  are  referred  to  our  minds,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expreffion  is,  that  it  is  the  effence  or  nature 
of  a  fort  to  be  the  workmanfuip  of  our  under Jlanding,  to 
be  a  thought  of  our  minds,  which  we  might  have, 
though  nothing  now  exifted  without  us.  And  in  this 
fenfe  it  would  more  proper  to  fay,  that  a  fort  is  an  ab- 
jlracl, idea;  for  it  is  the  very  fame  thing  with  it.  If 
they  are  referred  to  things  without  us  (as  when  it  is 
faid,  the  effence  of  a  fort  of  things  is  an  abjlracl  idea)  the 
meaning  of  the  expreffion  is,  that  the  common  effence 
and  nature  of  all  thofe  things  (i.  e.  all  that  we  know, 
conceive,  or  think  of  them)  which  has  occafioned  us  to 
fort  them  together  is  only  a  collection  of  real,  fecondary, 
Jenfible  qualities,  co-exifting  in  them  all,  and' in  no  other 
things :  in  this  fenfe  it  would  be  more  proper  to  fay, 
that  the  effence  of  all  things  forted  is  an  abjlracl  idea, 
or  a  collection  of  real,  &c.  qualities. 

The  fimple  thoughts  of  thefe  fingle  qualities  make 
up  our  complex  thought  of  the  whole  collection,  to 
which  thought  we  give  a  name,  which  mediately  or  fe- 
condarily  fignifies  the  collection  of  qualifies  alfo ;  and 
hence  the  collection  is  called  the  nominal  ejfencfol  thofe 
things  (becaufe  it  is  that  effence,  which  the  name  (lands 
for  in  oppofition  to  the  real  effence,  or  internal  conftitu- 

tion 
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fion  of  them,  which  we  have  no  knowledge  or  thought 
of,  and  coijfequently  can  make  no  name  for. 

Ibid,  page  446 ,  line  28.  Now  Jince  nothing. — This 
reafoning  ieems  not  valid,  for  it  may  be  faid,  that  to 
have  a  conformity,  &c.  and  to  have  thw  ejfence,  &c.  are 
ftiil  different  things,  though  both  are  required  to  the 
being  of  a  man.  It  might  p  :haps  be  made  valid  thus 
— finer  nothing  can  be  a  man  but  oniy  by  having  a  con- 
formity, csfc.  and  nothing  can  be  a  man  but  what  has 
the  ejfence,  &c.  Sc.  fince  both  thefe  things,  hitherto 
appearing  different  are  the  only  way  for  any  thing  to  be 
a  man,  they  muft  needs  be  one  and  the  fame  thing.  It 
might  have  been  fufficient  to  prove  this  point  to  have 
{hewn,  that  thefe  abjlratl  ideas  are  all  that  we  think  of 
particular  things,  all  the  conceptions  we  have  of  them 
xwhen  we  make  them  into  forts. 

§  13,  page  447,  line  7.  The  forting  of  them.-^ 
Though  nature  has  made  them  thus  alike,  they  could 
not  have  been  forted,  or  had  general  names  given,  but 
for  the  mind  of  man. 

Ibid,  page  448,  Une  40.  He  will  never  be  able. — He 
means,  I  prelume,  becaufe  thefe  fuppofed  real  effence$ 
are  unknown,  fo  that  we  cannot  tell  in  any  of  them, 
for  inflance,  when  there  is  all  of  it,  and  when  not. 

§  14,  page  448,  line.  12.  It  having  been  'more.-— 
This  inftance  proves  that  thefe  contending  parties  have 
different  ideas  of  a  man.  For  whereas  a  certain  fhape  of 
the  body  is  a  leading  quality  in  this  idea,  one  of  thefe 
parties  it  is  plain  admits  of  a  greater  latitude  in  that 
fhape  than  another. 

Ibid.  Ir  is  both  obfeure  and  confounding  to  fay  that 
abflracl  ideas  are  the  very  effence  of  thofe  things  which 
are  forted j  for  this  does  not  keep  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  ad  of  the  mind  and  its  object  j  for  the  idea 
furely  is  in  the  mind,  and  the  properties  which  make 

Vol.  II.  M  2  '    the 
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the  ejfence  are  in  the  objetis,  and  would  be  there  whether 
we  conceived  them  or  not.* 

§  l5>Page  449*  Efience  is  the  very  nature  of  any 
being,  whether  it  be  actually  exifting  or  no.-}- 

Ibid.  Here  (not  to  mention  that  it  is  not  extraor- 
dinary for  the  fignification  of  a  derivative  word,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  philolbphical  fenfe,  (acceptation)  to  differ 
widely  from  the  grammatical  meaning  according  to  the 
form  it  is  derived  in)  the  word  Being,  I  think  is  equi- 
vocal, and  fignifies  the  internal  unknown  conftitution  of 
things,  lefs  properly,  at  lead  left  commonly,  than  any 
other  thing.  But  granting  that  efience,  being,  and  the 
internal  unknown  conftitution  of  fubftances  are  properly 
the  fame  thiny; :  fince  this  incernal  unknown  conftitu- 
tion  once  exifted  not,  and  yet  was  known  then  in  the 
divine  intellect,  it  muft  have  been  in  idea  there  j  fo  that 
at  laft  in  any  acceptation  of  the  word  we  muft  refolve 
the  efience  of  things  into  idea,  and  make  it  the  fame 
with  their  nature. J 

Ibid.  If  efience  and  exiftence  have  different  mean* 
ings  (as  in  propriety  it  feems  they  fhould)  by  efience 
I  think  can  only  be  meant,  the  abftradt  natures  of 
things,  or  the  ideas  of  the  things  in  the  divine  intellect, 
which  were  before  the  things  exifted. § 

Mr.  Locke  rather  takes  efience  for  the  being  of  any 
thing  ;  though  we  ufually  fay,  fuch  a  property  is  of  the 
nature  or  efience  of  a  thing,  taking  either  word  indiffe-*- 
rently ;  but  never  that  it  is  of  the  being  of  it,  which 
rattier  imports  its  exiftence. 

It  would  have  feemcd  ftrange  if  Dr.  Clarke  had 
called  his  moft  excellent  bcok,  a  demonftration  of  the 
efience  or  internal  unknown  conftitution  (inftead  of  the 
being  and  attributes)  of  God,     And  then  if  fubftances, 

*  Lee,  p.  205.         •}•  Ibid.  p.  23.  J  Baxt.  N.  p.  144, 

§  Baxt.  p.  143, 

have 
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have  unknown  eOences  and  other  things  have  not,  it 
will  follow  that  there  are  two  different  fpecies  of 
eSTences,  or  that  other  things  befides  fubftances  have 
no  effVnce  at  all.  It  was  this  put  Mr.  Locke  upon  the 
distinction  of  real  and  nominal  eSTences ;  and  afferting 
that  all  our  moral  and  mathematical  ideas,  as  of  virtue, 
vice,  dec.  a  cube,  a  fquare,  dec.  (things  of  as  fixed  and 
immutable  natures,  as  any  that  can  be  named)  having 
only  according  to  his  distinction  nominal  eSTences,  are 
nothing  but  the  mere  arbitrary  compositions  of  ideas  in 
our  minds;  which  admitted,  would  be  of  the  greateft 
differvice  both  in  philofophy  and  practice.* 

Some  men  pretend  to  have  Mr.  Locke's  authority 
for  insinuating  that  the  unknown  constitution  of  things  is 
in  itfelf  nothing,  and  that  fubftance  or  what  he  calls  fub- 
Itratum,  is  but  empty  found.  Buc  they  are  mistaken, 
for  Mr.  Locke  allows  that  the  internal,  &c.  is  Jome- 
thing.,  upon  which  their  difcoverable  qualities  are  owned 
to  depend  ;  and  this  other  thing,  if  we  fpeak  of  it 
at  all,  mult  be  called  fubject,  Support,  fubllance,  or 
Some  fuch  name ;  and  though  we  have  no  particular 
idea  of  it,  yet  we  know  that  it  is,  unlefs  properties  could 
fubfiSt  by  themfelves,  and  if  there  be  neither  property 
nor  Subject,  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  exiit.f 

§  l7>  Page  45°>  ti',ie  IQ-  The  frequent  production. 
. — See  §  14.  The  force  of  this  argument  I  take  to  be 
this,  it  is  impoffible  there  Should  be  a  fet,  determinate 
number  of  thefe  ejjences,  becaufe  thefe  productions  are 
daily  instances  of  new  ejfences>  which  appears  from 
hence,  that  they  have  not  the  properties  of  the  old 
ejfeuces, 

§  19,  page  4. $2,  There  is  but  one  being  which  in- 
cludes existence  in  the  very  efTence  of  it,  and  i.  e.  God. 
But  the  actual  existence  of  every  creature  is  very  dif- 

*  Baxt.  p.  147.         f  Ibid.  p.  144. 
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tirrct  from  its  efTence,  for  it  may  be  or  may  not  he,  as  Gocf 

pleafe.* 

§  ic)}  page  4.52,  line  43.  And  is  founded  on  the.— » 
This  fgems  not  to  be  true,  becaufe  the  idea  might  fub- 
fift  in  men's  minds,  though  they  never  expreft  it  by 
any  fign* 

CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Names  of  Simple  Ideas, 

.   .  ^     'T^HIS  definition   is  the  definition  of 

-  >  P  &  ^5*'  J_  a  word,  not  a  thing,  that  is  a  Jub- 
ilance or  a  mode  of  it.  Definition  is  ufually  reckoned 
the  name  of  a  propofition,  in  which  the  property  or 
properties  of  a  tiling  is  fo  fet  forth  as  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  every  thing  elfe  ;  or  in  (hewing  the  efTence  of  that 
thing,  or  the  genus  and  differentia,  which  is  much  the 
fame. 

§  7>  P°Se  455*  Single  qualities  are  undefinable,  ift, 
Becaufe  definition  is  an  explanation ;  but  fingle  quali- 
ties cannot  be  explained,  becaufe  they  are  fenfibie,  and 
muft  be  known  by  the  help  of  proper  organs,  and  when 
they  are  fo  known,  no  words  can  make  them  plainer. 
idly,  Becaufe  the  reafon  or  caufe  of  them  cannot  be 
known  at  all. 

§  8,  page  455,  line  1.  The  not  obferving. — Thefe 
inftanrces  ieem  not  pertinent ;  for  the  philoiophers,  es- 
pecially the  CartefianSy  in  defining  the  words  motion  and 
light,  did  no:"  intend  to  raife  or  produce  in  men's 
minds  the  ideas  thofe  terms  ftand  for,  but  only  to  fhew 
the  effedls  of  the  one  and  caufe  of  the  other :  fc.  what 
follows  in  matter  from  its  having  the  affcctio.i  called 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  11. 
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motion,  or  its  being  in  that  ftate  in  the  prefent  fyftem 
of  things ;  and  what  fort  of  particles  Aey  are  that  raife 
that  idea  in  our  minds  we  call  light. 


CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Names  of  Mixed  Modes  and  Relations. 

c     r     :  TTT'HEREIN  they  differ.— 
§  2,  page  463,  Ime  5.    \V    The  author  feems  to  con- 

found  making  of  complex  ideas  with  abfratling  them ; 
for  the  abjlracling  of  complex  ideas  is  as  much  the  work 
of  the  understanding,  as  the  abjlratling  of  fimple  ones, 
though  making  is  not. 

§  3>  PaSe  4^3  •  Mixed  modes  are  no  more  creatures 
of  the  understanding  than  fubitances;  for  a  man  can  as 
eafily  diftinguilh  between  virtue  and  vice,  as  he  can 
between  fome  animals,  plants,  &c.  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture, and  fuch  rules  as  God  has  given  every  man  by 
which  to  compare  actions  :  and  if  abjlratl  ideas  be  only 
the  figns  of  real  atlions,  the  retions  applied  to  particular 
cafes,  appear  as  manifestly  different  as  the  fubftances 
themfelves.  And  as  barbarous  as  fome  men  are  pleafed 
to  reprefent  others,  yet  moft  fort  of  actions  that  are 
efteemed  good  or  bad,  are  fo  diftinguifhed  (however 
different  their  names  for  them  are)  all  the  world  over; 
and  therefore  are  not  voluntary  or  arbitrary.* 

§  %>  Page  4&7i  line  19.  And  the  verfura  (a  fort  of 
brokening)  of  the  Romans,  &c. — This  does  not  prove 
that  the  ideas  of  the  actions  were  voluntary  and  arbitrary, 
for  let  the  Romans  or  Jews  have  agreed  upon  any  other 
words  to  lignify  thofe  actions,  yet  the  actions  would 
have  been  the  fame  :  nor  can  I  learn,  how  the  names 

*  Lee,  p.  21c 
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of  thefe  mixed  actions  tye  the  actions  together,  more 
than  the  names  of  fubftance  s  do  their  properties.* 

§  9,  page  468,  line  20.     Who  makes  the.— See  C» 

§  12,  page  470.  I  always  thought  it  as  impofiibltf 
for  a  man  to  form  any  notion  of  juflice  and  gratitude 
without  comparing  his  own,  or  the  fenfible  aftions  of 
others  with  the  laws  of  nature,  which  incline  him  to 
the  practice  of  them,  as  of  a  horfe  and  iron,  without  feeing 
them,  or  having  them  reprefented  to  him  by  fomewhat 
like  them.  For  it  feems  plain  to  me,  that  thefe  which 
he  calls  mixed  modes,  are  nothing  elfc  but  mixed aftions, 
with  their  circumftances,  and  that  we  have  no  idea  at 
all  of  them  in  our  minds  upon  hearing  or  reading  their 
general  names,  till  they  are  refolved  into  particular 
aftions,  and  their  modes  which  conftitute  them.f 

§  15,  page  472,  line  9.  Unlefs  a  man  will. — He 
intimates  that  it  we  endeavour  to  frame  the  complex  idea* 
before  we  learn  the  names,  we  fhall  be  apt  to  make  iuch 
new  and  jirange  compofitions,  as  will  be  utterly  un- 
known to  others,  and  uielefs  to  us  in  our  converfation 
with  them. 


CHAP.     VI. 

Of  the  Names  of  Subjlances. 

.  .       it  HPHAT  might  be  a  fun. — Sc. 

$  >P  &  4/4j  ?'1  ■  '  j[  one  man  may  have  one  «£- 
JiraH  idea  of  a  globe  of  fire,  and  another  have  another, 
different  from  the  former,  which  could  not  be  if  the 
abflraft  idea  of  a  globe  of  fire  (in  which   all  globes  of 

*  Lee,  p.  210.         f  Ibid.  p.  211. 
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fire  are  comprehended  (were  an  idea  of  the  real  nature 
of  it,  for  that  being  but  one,  there  could  then  be  but 
one  abflratl  idea. 

§  2,  page  474,  liney.  This  though  it  be  all. — He 
now  fpeaks  of  the  loweft  nominal  effence  that  c^n  be 
made  in  the  predicamental  fcale,  which  contains  indeed 
all  that  we  know  of '  fubjiances  ranked  under  it.  As  the 
nominal  effence  expreffed  by  the  word  gold,  contains  all 
that  we  know  of  particular  pieces  of  gold,  ranked  under 
it.  But  higheft  in  the  predicamental  fcale,  the  nominal 
effence  expreiTed  by  the  word  tree,  for  inftance,  doth  not 
contain  all  that  we  know  of  an  oak,  alb,  elm,  &c. 
ranked  under  it. 

§  4,  page  475.  Every  thing  that  is  effential,  is 
efllnrial  to  individuals ,  for  effential  is  only  the  title  or 
name  we  give  to  thofe  properties  and  qualities,  which 
diftinguifh  individuals  from  all  other  individuals  that 
want  them ;  and  properties  are  not  in  generals,  but  in 
individuals.* 

And  the  meafure  and  boundary  of  eachfpecies  will  not 
be  the  abftradr.  ideas,  but  the  properties  of  each  indivi- 
dual, which  would  be  in  them  whether  we  conceived 
them  or  not.-j~ 

Ibid,  line  15.  Other  creatures. — The  fhape  of  my 
body  may  be  loft  by  an  accident,  but  may  alio  be  made 
to  belong  to  a  parcel  of  matter  united  to  a  fpirit  very 
different  from  mine,  and  from  any  human  foul ;  which 
is  ftill  fome  further  proof,  that  it  is  not  effential  to  my 
body  ;  the  fame  may  be  laid  of  the  reafon  of  my  mind. 

Ibid,  line  19.  None  of  thefe  are  effential,  &c. — 
Though  difeafe  or  accident  may  take  away  man's  life, 
yet  it  cannot  annihilate  his  foul,  the  thinking  fubftance, 
nor  deftroy  thofe  thoughts,  by  which  he  is  diflinguijh- 
<fble  from  all  bodies,  and  all  other  individual  fpirit  s ;  and 

*  Lee,  p.  213.        f  Ibid. 
Vol.  I.  N  thofe 
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thofe  properties  fo  retained  we  call  the  ejjeme  of  the  tHm 
dividual  fpirit.  None  of  t-hefe  alterations  are  mads 
merely  by  our  thoughts ;  the  mind  has  no  more  to  do 
therein  but  to  obfefve  the  properties  in  each  individual* 
as  made  by  nature,  and  give  the  fubftances  wherein  they 
are  common  or  different  names.* 

§  5>  P*ie  47 ^>  ^ne  lm  %fPus  tf  the  idea.—^Sc.  If  I 
take  a  thing  in  my  hand,  and  fay  this  is  a  body,  thea 
extenjwn  alone,  or  extenfwn  and  folidity  both  (according 
as  my  abjlracl  idea  of  body  is)  is  effential  to  it,  fc.  while 
I  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  body  and  no  longer. 

Ibid,  line  9.  Should  there  be  found.— -A  parcel 
of  matter  confidered  as  fuch  can  never  want  any  thing 
effential  to  it ;  it  is  what  the  Creator  defigned  it,  perfect- 
in  its  kind.  But  if  any  fort  of  matter,  iron,  be  propofed 
as  ajiandard,  it  may  be  void  of  fomething  effential  to 
its  b  ing  of  that/»7. 

Ibid,  page 447,  line  4.  Or  could  it  bedemanded. — There 
could  be  no  room  for  this  queftion  till  fome  fort  of  matter, 
iron,  be  propofed  as  zjlandard  and  meafure  of  effentiaf 
and  fpecific,  from  which  it  might  effentially  and  fpecifi- 
cally  differ. 

Ibid,  line  9.  For  I  would, — Vide  c.  3,  §  13.  He 
will  never  be  able  to  know. 

Ibid,  line  13.  All  fuch  patterns.-r—Sc.  had  we  not 
madr  complex  idea  (confiding  of  a  particular 

let  of  qualities  co-exiftine  uniced)  as  a  pattern  and 
/land  i  ich  ail  parcels  of  matter  were  to   be  re- 

duced that  had  that  particular  fet  of  qualities.     Were 
it,   I  fay,  for   thi  I  idea,   ail  the  qualities  of 

thi>  parcel  of  matter,  I  cut  my  pen  with,  would  be  one 
.'to  it  as  another.  But  this  abjlracl  idea  being 
made,  whenever  1  fuppofed  the  parcel  of  matter,  I 
mentioned,  to  be  agreeable  to  it,  its  quality  of  obeying 
tht  loadiione  is  effential  to  it :  fc.  it  is  more  effential  to 

*  Lee,  p.  21,3'. 
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Its  being  iron,  than  to  its  malleablenefs,  though  not  to 
ks  being  a  parcel  of  matter,  or  metal. 

Ibid,  line  16.  And  every  thing. — Sc.  one  thing  as 
much  as  another,  though, in  reality  nothing  at  all. 

This  one  general  fentiment  feems  to  run  through  this 
.excellent  performance,  viz.  that  the  ejfences  of  things  are 
utterly  unknozvn  to  us,  and  therefore  all  our  pretences  to 
diftinguljh  the  ejfences  of  things  can  reach  no  farther  than 
mere  nominal  ejfences,  &<c.  Now  that  we  may  do  juftics 
to  this  great  author,  we  mufc  confider  that  he  confines 
this  fort  of  difcourfe  only  to  the  effence  of  fimple  ideas, 
the  ejfence  of fubfiances,  as  appears  cap.  4,  §  6,  lib.  3,  for 
lie  allows  the  names  of  mixed  modes  always  to  fignify  the 
real  ejfences  of  their  fpecies,  cap.  5,  and  that  in  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  eflences,  there  is  generally  lefs  confujion 
■and  uncertainty  than  in  natural,  cap.  6,  §  40,  41. 
Though  it  muft  be  con/efied  he  fcarce  makes  any  dif- 
tinction  between  the  definition  of  the  name,  and  the  de- 
finition of  the  thing,  cap.  4  ;  and  fometimes  the  current: 
of  his  difcourfe  decries  the  knowledge  of  efiences  in 
fuch  general  terms  as  may  juftly  give  occafion  to 
miftake.* 

We  can  demonftrate  feveral  eternal  truths  concern- 
ing the  natures  or  eflences  of  things.  For '  to 
(hew  the  neceffity  or  neceifary  confidence  of  thefe 
eternal  properties  (i.  e.  as  being  originally,  eternally 
confident  ideas)  is  to  demonftrate  eternal  truths  con- 
cerning their  natures. -j- 

§  6,  page  477.  A  late  author  hath  rightly  obferved 
that  efience  is  explained  by  the  chief  and  radical  pro^ 
perty  of  a  thing,  or  all  the  properties  of  it.  Hence 
the  chief  and  radical  property  of  a  thing  is  the  eflence 
in  idea,  though  the  thing  mould  not  exifc  nor  have  any 
internal  unknown  conflitution.     Eilence  is  very  dirre- 

*  Vide  Watts  Log.  p.  1 14.         f  Daxt.  p.  302. 
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rent  from  exiftence,  the  efTence  or  nature  of  things  i$ 
invariable,  and  their  exiftence  only  contingent.* 

Ibid,  line  9.  But  ejence. — Becaufe  even  thefe  real 
ejjences  are  not  ejential  to,  or  infeparable  from  any  par- 
ticular parcel  of  matter ;  for  it  is  not  ejfential  to  the 
parcel  of  matter  I  have  now  on  my  finger,  to  have  that 
particular  difpofition  of  its  infeniible  parts  that  it  has, 
it  might  as  well  have  had,  or  dill  have,  another. 

Ibid,  line  12.  Properties  belong  only  tofpecies,  not  to 
individuals. — But  let  a  man  try  to  fatisfy  another's 
hunger  by  his  own  eating,  or  to  make  another  conicious 
of  his  pleafures  or  pains,  and  he  will  find  that  properties 
belong  to  individual  fubfiances  or  particular  men,  and 
not  to  the  fpccifie  name,  or  general  word  ?nan. 

Ibid.  Vine  12.  Properties  belonging.  —  By  proper- 
ties  he  means  fenfible  difcoverable  qualities,  which  lie 
hath  already  fhewn  are  no  otherwiie  eje?itial  to  indivi- 
duals than  as  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  ot&fpecies.  And 
fince  thefe  properties  have  an  infeparable  connexion  with 
the  efTence  called  the  real  they  rrwft  (land  and  fall  to- 
gether. So  that  if  properties  are  ejfential  to  things  only 
upon  the  fuppofal  of  their  being  of  a  fpecies,  the  real 
ejence  can  be  ejjential  upon  no  other  account. 

Ibid,  page  472,  line  8.  But  there  z'i.—He  fhould  have 
faid  here  to  which  any  of  thefe  real  ejences  (from  thefe 
qualities  flow)  are  Jo  annexed-,  for  it  is  of  the  real 
ejjences  he  is  now  fpeaking. 

§  7>  taie  47  8>  line  3.  Sub/lances  are. — Sc«  becaufe 
it  has  that  nominal  ejence;  becaufe  that  abJlraB  complex 
idea  we  denote  by  the  word,  lorfe.  tree,  Cffc»  agrees  to  it. 
For  this  reafononly,  upon  this  ground  alone,  it  is  ranked 
under  this  fort,  and  not  becaule  it  has  fuch  orfuchwi/ 
ejence,  for  that  we  know  nothing  of. 

*  Baxt.  p.  152,  301* 
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§  9>  PaP  4^°>  %m  44*  ^°  lry  ^'s  ^■'I^# — -^  m,m 
may  pretend  to  diftinguifh  JJjeep  or  goats  by  their  real 

ejjences  into  feveral  forts,  when  indeed  he  doth  it  by 
their  nominal  ([fences,  which  are  known  to  him.  But 
thefe  animals  Cajjiozvary  and  ®uerechinchio  (which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  fee,  and  not  to  know  how  many  or  what 
fenjibk  qualities  make  up  the  complex  idea  that  denomi- 
nates, and  bounds  the  Jpccies)  he  cannot  diftinguifh,  fo 
that  if  another  Cajjiozvary  be  brought  ibmething  diffe- 
rent from  the  former,  but  within  the  bounds  of  the 
jpedes,  he  will  not  be  able  to  fay,  whether  it  be  of  that 
iort,  or  of  the  fort  of Querxchinchino' 's ;  hence  it  appears 
his  pretences  are  vain,  and  that  he  diftinguifhes  things 
into  forts  by  their  nominal  ejjences,  and  not  by  their  real, 
for  if  he  did  it  by  the  real,  he  might  as  well  diftinguifh 
Cajjiozvary  from  Querechinchino  as  Jheep- (torn  goats,  fince 
he  knows  the  real  ejjence  of  the  two  former,  .as  much  as 
that  of  the  two  latter. 

§  11,  page  481,  line  5.  Evident  from. — The  force 
of  the  argument  lies  in  this.  We  cannot  rank  fpirits 
well,  and  diftinctly  into  different  forts,  becaufe  we  have 
fo  few  ideas  of  reflexion  that  are  different  to  make 
various  combinations  of.  This  (hews  that  when  we 
do  rank  and  fort  things,  we  do  it  by  fuch  combinations 
of  ideas,  and  by  the  real  effences  of  things  :  for  they  are 
doubdeis  as  diftinct  and  different,  and  as  much  unknown 
to  uc,  in  fpirits,  as  in  corporeal  fubftances,  though  the 
qualities  we  attribute  to  them  are  not. 

Ibid,  page 482,  line  54.  Who  yet. — Hefeemstofuppofe 
that  all  the  difference  between  God  and  the  highejl order 
of  fpirits,  in  our  idea  of  each  of  them,  is  only  one  degree 
of  exijJcnce,  knoidedge,  Esfc.  But  is  vaftly  more  than 
fo,  being  a  difference  between  finite  degrees,  and  infinite, 
which  bear  no  proportion,  if  tfrofe  words,  infinitely  more 
remote,  refpect  the  number  ofjimple  ideas,  which  fnouid 
be  put  into  the  idea  of  God,  more  than  into  the  idea  of 
other  fpirits  :  it  muft.be  confeffed  that  upon  this  ac- 

Vol.  I,  count 
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count  our  ideas  of  God  and  of  other  fpirits  are  very  in* 
diftinct,  for  want  of  that  van:  number  of  ideas  which 
fiiould  enter  into  the  idea  of  God,  and  which  we  have 
liOt  put  to  it. 

S  13,  page  483.  I°e  is  without  doubt  a  different 
fort  or  fpecies  from  water,  becaufe  it  has  diftinft  pro- 
perties ;  but  the  man  that  calls  it  hardened  zv at er  is  no 
more  miftaken  than  if  he  had  called  melted  wax,  fluid 
huaX'i  from  whence  I  infer  that  giving  names  depends 
upon  every  one's  experience  -,  but  noc  making  effences  $ 
that  is  a  work  of  nature,  not  of  mere  thoughts  or  ideas.* 

§  26,  /tap*?  490.  line  39.  V/loerehy  it  is  evident. — » 
It  is  not  evident  that  thole  who  rejected  the  foetus  made 
only  the  oulzvard  figure,  and  not  the  faculty  of  reafoning 
effcntial  to  a  man ;  they  might  notwithftanding  make 
reafon  as  effcntial  as  the  others,  who  received  the  feet us. 
But  a  certain  fhape  of  the  body  (admitting  indeed  of 
fome  variety,  but  within  fome  certain  bounds)  being  a 
leading  quality  in  the  idea  of  man  ;  and  the  only  indica- 
tion we  have  that  reafon  will  be  joined  to  fuch  a  body; 
thofe  who  reject  the  foetus  admit  not  fo  great  a  latitude 
in  that  Jhape  as  thofe  who  receive  it. 

§28,  page  492,  line  4.  To  the  making. — Theie 
words  till  you  come  to  in  the  fir  ft  ofthefe,  feem  put  as 
it  were  in  a  parenthefisj  and  by  the  words  any  nominal 
ejfence,  is  meant  any  one,  and  the  fame  nominal  ejfence. 

Ibid,  line  5.  Firft  that  the  ideas. — This  is  more  than 
to  fay,  that  a  nominal  efifeme  is  a  complex  idea. 

Ibid,  line  8.  Exaelly  the  fame.-— Sc.  as  to  fort  and 
kind. 

Ibid,  line  9.  For  if  two  abftratl. — Thefe  words  relate 
to  the  foregoing;  fecondly,  that  the  particular  ideas  ft) 
united^  and  only  to  them. 

*  Lee,  p.  217% 
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Ibid,  line  11,  In  the  firfi  of  thefe. — -Thefe  words 
refer  to  thofe  in  the  beginning  of  the  §,  thefe  nominal 
effaces  of ' fub fiances. 

§38,  page  50  t,  line  16.  In  the  different. — So,  be- 
caufe  the  collections  oi  fimple  ideas  expreffed  by  the 
word  fJjock  are  almcft  the  fame,  denoted  by  the  word 
hound;  thefe  are  not  d\(i'm6t  fpecies  of  animals;  whereas 
the  collections  of  fimtie  ideas  denoted  by  the  words, 
Jpaniel  and  elephant,  are  different,  therefore  they  are  dif- 
ferent  forts  of  animals. 

§  43,  page  503,  line  22.  But  becavfe. — Bccaufe  h 
is  difficult  by  known  names  to  lead  men  into  the 
thoughts  of  things  ftript  of  thofe  fpecifical  differences 
we  give  them  ;  and  yet  it  is  neceffary  that  men  fhould 
be  lead  into  thofe  thoughts  in  treating  of  fpecific  ideas 
and  names:  upon  thefe  accounts,  it  is  Letter  to  ule  exam- 
ples than  words  in  this  matter. 

Ibid,  line  24.  To  make  the  different. — That  is  to 
(hew  how  the  confideration  the  mind  has  of  fpecific 
we  call  modes,  and  their  names  at  one  time  is  different 
from  what  it  has  of  them  at  another  :  as  alfo  the  confi- 
deration the  mind  has  of  thefe  ideas  is  different  from 
;hat  which  it  has  of  the  ideas  of  Jh! fiances. 


YOL.    II.     CHAP.    VIII, 

Of Abjlracl  and  Concrete  Ter 

-  1T^^  concrete  terms  is  commonly  meant 

3  >  F  &  4-  J_y  the  names  of  fubftahces,  given  them 
either  on  the  account  of  one  quality  or  property,  or 
their  relation  to  one  another  ;  and  by  abflrad  terms  the 
common  names  of  thofe  qualities,  properties,  or  actions 
obferved  in  fubftances  compared  with  one  another,  in 
Vol.  II.  thofe 
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thofe  qualities,  properties,  or  actions,  without  regard  to 
any  other  of  properties  or  actions. * 

§  ->  Pa£e  5>  ^ne  lZ'  ^e  ^ave  very  fczv>  &fm — The 
reafon  is  becaufe  no  two  or  more  fubftances  can  fo  eafily 
be  like  one  another  in  every  one  of  their  properties  or 
qualities,  as  they  may  in  fome  one  leading  quality  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  obfervable,  that  where  an  offer  has  been 
made  at  abftract  terms  from  fubftances,  it  is  only  to 
exprefs  tome  peculiar  quality,  and  not  ail  die  qualities; 
as  in  aquofity,  fierinefs,  isc. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Imperfeulion  of  Words. 

€  -    *ra  6    line  u  JS  t0.  tbe  ^  °f  the^  &C"T 
\*^&       '  This  is  not  clear;    i,  Becaufe 

deaf  and  dumb  perfons,  without  doubt,  remember 
their  own  thoughts  without  words,  2dly,  When  per- 
fons talk  to  themfelves  their  thoughts  precede  their 
words,  or  excite  their  remembrance  of  their  words, 
juit  contrary  to  what  occurs  in  converfationor  reading.f 

§  5>  pfrge  j.  The  doubtfulnefs  of  words  feems  rather 
to  drife  from  the  different  experience  of  the  perfons 
ufing,  hearing,  or  reading  theie  words,  than  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  fignification. 

The  cafes  in  which  they  are  generally  doubtful  are, 
i.  When  words  are  ufed,  which  in  the  common  lan- 
guage of  the  country  have  very  different  fignificarions, 
2.  When  words  are  relative,  and  the  reference  is  diffe- 
rent in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  from  the  hearer.  3, 
When  words  may  be  taken  with  a  lefs  or  greater 
latitude,  as  religion,  grace,  faith,  &c.  4.  When 
words  are  uied  to  fignify  actions,  that  agree  in 
feme   particular   circumftances  or  modes  with  other 

'+  Lee,  p.  23 1,         j-  Ibid. 
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fcfcViohs,  that  do  not  agree  with  them  in  all,  and  arc 
therefore  in  ftriilnefs,  to  be  reputed  metaphorical.* 

Ibid,  page  8,  line  13.  Where  the  fignification. — The 
author  never  mentions  this  cafe  in  the  following  dif- 
courfe  :  but  he  means,  I  fuppole,  that  this  happens  in 
fubjiances  where  the  names  fignify  a  collection  of  quali- 
ties which  are  different  from  the  real  ejfence  of  a  thing, 
being  the  effects  of  it. 

§  6,  page  8.  I.  Becaufe  of  that  great  compojition.-— 
The  multiplicity  of  the  ideas  cannon  be  the  caufe  of 
the  doubtfulnefs  of  fuch  words  ;  but  either  the  neglect, 
ignorance  or  prejudice  of  the  perfon  fpeaking  or 
hearing."J,• 

§  7»  P*&  9*  H«  &trft*fc  th*  n.vnes,  &V.— This 
too  feems  rather  imputable  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
feveral  perfons  fpeaking  01  hearing,  and  not  to  the 
words  themfelves,  or  the  waut  oiflandards  :  for  I  reckon 
the  fiand&rds  of  moral  actions  to  be  as  fixed,  as  of  fub- 
itances  natural  or  artificial  j  or  even  of  Jimpk  ideas,  or 
qualities.^ 

All  men,  free  from  prejudice,  Can  as  eafily  diftinguifh 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  as  between  white  and 
black,  from  their  relation  to  the  laws  ofnatUie>  and  the 
land,  which  is  as  unalterable  by  the  power  of  names,  or 
the  ideas  of  particular  perfons,  as  the  properties  or 
eflences  of  fubftances.  § 

Ibid,  line  2i»  What  the  zoord  murther,  &c. — This 
is  true,  but  not  to  the  mam  purpoie :  for  the  whole 
queftion  is,  Whether  thofe  actions  of  which  thefe  words 
are  the  figns,  be  not  immutably  agreeable  or  diiagree- 
able  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  confequendy  good  or  evil ; 
and  whether  thofe  laws  of  nature  be  not  as  certain  and 
fixed,  as  the  very  laws  of  motion  ?|j 


*«, 
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f  Ibid.  p.  223, 

;  ibid. 

§  Lee,  p.  223, 

||  Ibid*  p.  225. 
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§  8,  page  10.  It  is  not  at  all  material  whether  tht 
word  be  proper  or  not  in  its  original  fignification. 
Though  the  word  jujiice  be  deiived  from  jus,  which 
ilgnifies  broth  as  well  as  right,  yet  being  commonly 
ufed  for  the  virtue  of  giving  every  one  his  due,  that 
makes  it  proper.* 

§  9,  page  to,  line  2S-  And  hence  ive  fee,  &c. — He 
fhould  have  diftinguifhed  between  the  common  or  ne- 
celTary  principles,  and  controVerfial  points :  for  how- 
ever large  the  commentators  have  been  in  the  latter, 
yet  in  the  former,  which  are  the  main,  we  may  obferve 
almoft  an  univerfai  confent,  allowing  fonu-thing  for  the 
manner  of  expreffion.^ 

§  it,  page  12,  line  5.  TI:e  names  of  fubflances.— 
But  neither  are  the  names  of  fubftances  doubtful ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  fuppofed  conformable  to  their  real  ef- 
fences  as  made  by  nature ;  for  the  names  of  fub- 
fcances  are  given  them  by  particular  perfuns,  according 
to  the  properties  they  obferve  in  them,  common  to 
other  individual  fubftances.  J 

§  23,  page  21.  Since  then  the  precepts,  csV. 
—Yet  ought  we  as  much  to  adore  the  goodnefs  of 
God  for  his  fpecial  providence  about  thofe  ancient 
writings,  for  the  p refer ving  a  lading  ftandard  for  our 
faith  and  manners. § 


CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Abufe  of  IFords. 

.:.  rT^  HE  author  feems  guilty  of  this  him* 

9  3j  T"-6      -1  •    J^    fcc  m  frls  upt;  0f  t|ie  worcj  idea>  for 

he  u(es  it  fomelimes  for  the  act  of  perception,  thus 

-*  Lee,  p.  225.      f  Ibid.  p.  2*6.      £  Ibid.      §  Ibid.  p.  228. 
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fcnfdllon  is  an  idea ;  fometimes  for  the  immediate  objects 
of  that  perception,  thus  thoughts  are  ideas;  at  other 
times  for  the  qualities  or  actions  in  objects,  whether 
known  or  perceived  by  us  or  not ;  thus  figure,  motion, 
bulk,  t£>c.  are  ideas,  though  not  known.* 

§  6,  page  2$,  line  11.  Logick  is  the  art  of  ufing 
reafon  well  in  our  inquiries  atcer  truth,  and  the  com- 
munication of  it  to  others.-}- 

§  1 5>  page  30.  We  hava  no  idea  either  of  '.natter  or 
body  in  genera',  becaule  they  are  only  the  names  of  jub- 
ilances ;  but  only  of  the  particulars  that  have  thefe 
common  names,  and  fo  every  fmgle  parcel  of  matter 
has  as  good  right  to  the  name  of  body,  as  every  fingle 
body  has  to  the  common  name  of  matter, 

§  17,  page  32,  line  27.  Why  might  not  Plato. — < 
The  force  of  this  reafoning  leems  to  be  this:  if  the 
word  man  was  thought  to  denote  nothing  but  a  complex 
idea  of  qualities  difcoverable  in  a  certain  fpecies  of 
things,  it  might  as  well  ftand  for  Plato's  as  for  Ariftotle '  s-T 
for  each  of  thefe  is  a  complex  idea  of  that  fpecies  we  are 
of.  The  reafon  therefore  why  it  does  not  ieem  to  ftand 
fo  well  for  the  one  as  the  other  is,  becaufe  it  is  fuppofed 
to  denote  the  real  effence  of  this  fpecies-,  and  one  of 
thefe  ideas  is  thought  to  come  nearer  this  reahjfence- than 
another.  But  ir  may  here  be  faid,  that  though  the  word 
man  be  fuppofed  to  denote  only  the  moft  exact,  per- 
fect, diftinguifning,  complex  idea  of  qualities  obiervable 
in  a  fort  of  things ;  ArifiotWs  idea  even  in  this  refpecc 
might  be  preferred  before  Plato  s. 

*  Lee,  p.  230.    Vide  c.  11,  §  27.         %  Watts  Log.  p.  f, 
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CHAP.    XL 

Of  the  Remedies  of  the  foregoing  Imperfections  and  Abu  fts\ 

,.  JjVR   it  is  t}oe  jhape.— The 

§  %o,  page  52,  line  17.   f  0]  r,jflt;on  isnot  fa  made 

betwixt  the  Jhape  and  the  reafoning  faculty,  in  reference 
to  the  determining  of  the  fpecies-,  for  reqfpning  may  go, 
as  far  towjrd  that,  as  the  j#tf/><?  even  in  the  /Vra  of  thole 
who  kill  thefe  monftrous  births  ;  jhape  therefore  in, 
their  opinion  rather  indicates  than  determines  the  fpecies\ 
fc.  is  the  only  fign  we  have  to  know  when,  reafon  will 
be  joined  to  the  'animal  body. 

The  common  definition  of  man  is  very  faulty,  ani- 
mal rationale  ;  becaufe  the  animal  is  not  rational ;  the 
rationality  of  man  arifes  from  the  mind  to  which  the 
animal  is  united.  2.  Becaufe  if  a  fpirit  fliould  be 
united  to  a  horfe,  and  make  it  a  rational  being,  furely 
this  would  no:  be  a  man.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
the  peculiar  fhape  mull  either  enter  into  the  definition  of 
a  man  to  render  it  juft  and  perfect;  and  for  want  of  a 
full  defer  iptiun  thereof  all  our  definitions  are  defective,'* 

BOOK     IV.        CHAP.     L 

Of  Knowledge  in  General. 

«.  fTNOIVLEDGE  confifts  in  our  percej>» 

3ps  59-  tjon  0f  tne  relation  that  fubflances 
have  to  their  own  modes  to  us,  or  one  another:  and  all 
truth  is  only  joining  01  disjoining  thefe  fubltanees  ac- 
cording tofuch  relation. -f- 

§  7>  PaSe  64,  line  1.     "That  of  actual. — Here  we 
may  pbferve  that  the  author  does  not  fay,  as  in  three. 

*  Watts  Log.  Not.  p.  109.         -jf  Lee,  p.  23$. 
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preceding  cafes,  that  there  is  an  agreement  or  drfagree- 
ptent  betwixt  our  ideas  j  for  there  are  no  two  ideas  or 
thoughts  of  the  mind  compared  together,   as  in  the 
former  cafes,  but  one  idea  (or  thought)  compared  as 
it  were  with  fome  real  thing  exifting  without  us,  which 
produced  it  in  our  minds,  and  anfwers  to  it,  as  a  caufe 
to  its  effect.     As  therefore  in  three  former  cafes  we 
may  have  intuitive  knowledge  of  general  propofitions 
by  a  perception  of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
our  ideas  (or  thoughts  of  our  minds)  which  are  ail  ab- 
stract, and  do  not  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  any  things  at 
all  without  us,  now  we  have  thefe  thoughts,  though 
they  were  perhaps  the  firft  cccafion  of  our  getting 
many  of  them ;  which  knowledge  is  the  confequence 
of  the  ideas  which  are  in  our  minds  producing  there 
by  their  agreement  or  difagreement,   perceived  general 
and  certain  propofitions.     So  in  this  fourth  cafe,  we 
can  only  have  fenfitive  knowledge  of  particular  propo- 
fitions (fc.  that  fuch  and  fuch  a  particular  thing  exifts 
without  us)  and  that  not  only  by  perceiving  any  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas  (or  thoughts  in   our 
minds)  of  which  there  is  in  this  cafe  no  comparifon 
made,  but  by  perceiving,  fometimes  ideas  or  thoughts 
are  raifed  in  our  minds,  and  affect  us  with  pleafure  or 
pain,  whether  we  will  or  no:  which  mult  be  owing  to 
things  exifting  without  us,   and  operating  upon   us  ; 
which  knowledge  is  the   confequence  of  the  exiftence 
of  things  producing  ideas  in  our  minds,  by  our  fenfes; 
and  though  it  is  not  altogether  fo  certain  as  intuitive 
knowledge,  yet  it  is  an  affurance  that  deferves  the  name 
q(  knowledge.* 

Ibid.  Real  exiftence  can  never  be  proved  merely 
by  ideas,  becaufe  we  can  never  have  any  ideas  at  ail  of 
fubftancesj  and  confequentlv  not  of  their  relation  to- 
their  own  properties  or  modes,  or  to  other  fubitances  j 

f  Vidp  B.  4,  c.  1 1,  §  12,  &c. 
,  Yol.  U,  this. 
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this,  I  fay,  cannot  be  proved,  becaufe  there  will  always 
be  wanting  an  idea  by  which  \vc  mutt  prove,  or  ex- 
plain that  relation.* 

§  8,  page  66.  2.  All  the  habitual  knowledge  we  can 
have  of  any  of  the  properties  of  iubftances  except  they 
be  vifible,  muit  be  gained  by  rational  inferences,  that 
fuch  and  fuch  caufes  will  produce  iuch  and  fuch  ef- 
fects, or  fuch  effects  argue  fuch  caufes,  which  are 
maxims,  when  applied  to  particulars. -j- 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Degrees  of  our  Knowledge. 

f  7NTIJITIFE  knowledge  is  not  real  but 
y  >P'6  9'  upon  fuppofition  of  the  truth  of  the 
fenfes  ;  nor  any  proportion  true  or  falfe  but  upon  fup- 
pofition of  things  without  us,  and  that  our  fenfes  are 
true  1  which  I  am  confident  cannot  be  proved  by  way 
of  ideas  ;  for  the  ideas  are  only  tfcie  of  the  things, 

as  words  are  the   figns  of  ideas;    but  neither   ideas  or 
j  are  figns  of  any  thing,  if  the  things  themlelves 
be  not  luppofed,   and  coniequcntly  no  ptopafuim  can 
uuly  be  formed  about  them..|; 

§  2,  page  70.     If  demo  \  knowledge  be  of  any 

ufc,  we  muft  prefuppofe  the  truth  of  the  ienfes  as  well 
in  this  as  in  intuiti'ye  kn&wledge.% 

For  in  each  ftep  of  the  d&mmflration  there  muft  be- 
an intuitive  knowledge,  or  rather  zfenftive  knowledge,  a 
perception  by  the  ienfes  :  other-wife  the  mind  could  not 
with  any  certainty  judge  of  the  connexion  between  the 
feveral  objects  in  theprogrefiTionof  its  thoughts. || 

*  Lee,  p.  238.        -f  Ibid.  p.  289.         J  Ibid.. p.  240, 
§  Lee,  p.  241.         ij  Ibid.  p.  245,. 
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§11,  page  74,  line  2.  And  not  quantity. — Thefe 
words  refer  only  ro  the  word  counted,  and  not  to  maJet 
and  the  meaning  is  this  :  we  do  not  reckon  two  white- 
nefTes  to  be  different  becaufe  we  know  the  precifc 
number  of  corpufcles  which  produce  each  of  them, 
but  becaufe  our  fenfes  perceive  each  of  them  to  be  dif- 
tinfi  ideas,  which  fince  our  fenfes  cannot  do  in  the  molt 
minute  degrees  and  differences  in  whitencfs,  therefore 
this  is  not  a  thing  capable  of  demonftration. 

§  14,  page  76.  Scnfithe  knowledge  is  really  die 
foundation  both  of  intuitive  and  demonstrative** 

Ibid,  page  77,  UneS.  This  certainty  is  as  great, — This  is 
a  very  obicure  expreffion  ;  the  meaning  of  which  feems 
to  be  this ;  when  I  remove  my  body  near  to  fomething, 
which  I  fancy  fends  light  to  me  at  fome  didance,  though 
J  am  not  certain  perhaps  that  there  is  any  thing  really 
exijling  which  enlightened  me  at  a  didance,  and  to 
which  I  approached ;  yet  I  am  certain,  that  in  all  fuch 
cafes,  I  fhall  feel  pleafure  or  pain.  There  is  fo  much. 
certainty  as  will  afiure  me  of  happinefs  or  mifery.  The 
certainty  I  have  therefore  in  all  fuch  circumdances  may 
be  laid  to  be  commenfurate,  or  proportionate  to,  or  as 
great  as  my  happinefs  or  mifery ;  and  this  is  as  much 
certainty  as  we  need  look  after. 

CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Extent  of  Humane  Knozvledgf. 

,  s  TT  is  an  utter  impoffibility  that  matter 

$  6,  page  70.   8  ,  r  ,  ,. 

j  *r.&  1  y  j_  can  ever  become  by  any  power  a  liv- 
ing, {elf-moving  fubftance ;  feeing,  matter  mud  refill 
all  change  of  its  prefent  date,  as  it  is  a  folid  fubftance.  j* 

PageSo,  note,line\o.  The  w/^/Z'fr  mould  notbewhe- 
ther  God  can,  but  whether  he  has  made  matter  capable 

*  Lee,  p.  244*         f  Vide  Baxt.  p.  10,  27,  29. 
V-QL.  II.  Of 


C. ',.*:.   fit  ~~ 

of  tanking;  fc.  whether  the  a&l  ■  ■'.ons  of 

which  we  are  con  •  clou  s .  and  fo  •  which  we  . .  >■■  rori 

nanit  of  ,  can  be  perfo  med  by  mere  mat  d 

then  it  \n  i  be  eafy  to  difcovei  by  I  c  t  phtenmi  n 
nam  e,  that  ^"j;  can  no  more  /£///£  than  a  triangle 
can  have  four  angles*  For  let  matter  havewh  tt  fi  ,'•  <-, 
bulk,  morion,  or  pofittofi,  by  parts  tnat  c«r.  be  ii  agined^ 
it  can  no  ..  ceive  or  b^  confcious  ot  its  ^»\vn  ac- 

tions or  moti<  iTK  ri  a  ftorre  can  rife  from  the  fe,oimd 
of  its  own  accord,  or  without  the  impulfe  of  another 
body*.  Wftethet  Omnipotency  can  ad  J  to  matter  a  fa- 
culty of  thinking,  we  do  not  care  for  difputing,  becaufe 
■we  have  no  notion  of  it  abftraeted  rr<  an  infinite  wifdomi 
and  therefore  are  content  to  fay,  that  according  to  the 
prefent  (late  of  the  world,  and  of  the  expedience  of  our 
faculties,  that  if  matter  fhould  think,  it  would  as  much 
ceafe  to  be  matter,  as  a  triangle  would  ceafe  to  be  a  tri- 
angle that  had  four  angles.* 

Ibid,  It  is  no  lefs  than  a  contradiction,  £sV. 
— But  there  is  nothing  difcoverable  from  the  idea  of 
God  or  matter  that  can  make  it  a  contradiction  for 
God  to  be  material,  but  what  wifl  as  fully  de- 
monftrate  that  it  is  a  contradiction  for  the 
fouls  of  men  to  be  only  modified  matter  ;  not  from  the 
idea  of  God,  becaufe  the  compL- :  idea  of  God  is  made 
up  only  of  fimple  ideas  which  we  find  in  ourfelves 
magnified  in  infinitum  ;  not  from  the  idea  of  'matter,  for 
we  have  none  that  is  general,  or  which  extends  to  all 
the  individual  fyftems  of  it  in  the  univerfe.  Ergo,  &c.f 

The  whole  argument  that  matter  cannot  think  nor 
move  itfelf,  concludes  in  much  fewer  words  from  con- 
fidering  the  endlefs  divifibility  of  it. \ 

Divifibility  is  fuch  an  affection  of  fubftance  as  fhews 
on  the  one  hand  that  matter  becaufe  divifible  cannot 

*  Vide  Baylc  Dift.  p.  1924,  under  Leucippus  Not.  on  King; 
p.  38.  Re!,  of  Nat.  p.  186.  Dr.  Clark  to  Codwdl.  Ditton'a 
Append,  to  Refurr.    Law  on  King.  p.  J34, 

•i-  Lee,  p.  249.        i  Baxt.  N.  p.  8c. 
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think  or  be  a  living  fubftance;  and  on  the  other,  that 
Spiritual  fubftance,  becaafe  thinking  cannot  be  diviiible 
or  have  parts!* 

Page  83.  A  man  may  warrantably  fay,  that  to  effect: 
a  contradiction  is  not  the  objector  any  power;  nothing 
lefs  limits  Omnipotence  :  and  fuch  it  is  to  effect  that  a 
fubftance,  which  as  folidly  extended  mud  rrfift  all 
change  of  ftate,  fhonld,  while  remaining  folidity  ex- 
tended become  of  dull  dead  earth,  life,  fenie,  and  Ipon- 
taneous  motion.  (Vide  infr.  p.  145)  So  that  notwirh- 
ftanding  of  this  complaint,  as  if  the  Bifhop  had  been 
unreasonable  in  oppofing  his  conclufion,  it  appears  the 
reafon  was  good,  and  that  he  could  not  go  one  ftep  far- 
ther without  defbroying  the  effence  of  matter,  viz.  folid 
extenfion  ;  and  that  he  had  already  gone  a  ftep  or  two 
too  far,  in  making  the  fpontaneous  mover  in  an  elephant, 
and  the  external  mover  in  the  mechanifm,  both  of 
plants  and  animals,  properties  of  dull  and  dead  earth. f 

But  it  is  perfectly  abfurd  to  fay  that  infinite  power 
may  fuperadd  a  property  to  a  fubftance  incapable  of 
receiving  it.  The  fubftance  of  being  firft  divifible,  and 
then  the  parts  of  it  remaining  dead,  the  property  can 
have  no  fubject  of  inhefion  but  the  junction  of  dead 
parts  to  dead  parts.  But  that  the  junction  of  dead  par- 
ticles, or  cohefion  of  them,  itfelfa  property,  fhould  be 
the  fubject  of  another  property,  is  an  abfurdity  Mr. 
Locke  himfelf  hath  fufficiently  expofed.^ 

If  this  fubftance  or  fubftratum  be  fo  unknozvn  a  thing, 
as  Mr.  Locke  fuppofes,  how  can  I  deny  any  thing  con- 
cerning it  ?  Or  at  leaft  how  can  I  be  fure  that  God  and 
the  material  woild  have  not  one  common  fubftance? 
Mr.  Locke  indeed  endeavours  to  guard  his  principles 
or  doctrines  from  this  objection:  but  I  think  he  neither 
does,  nor  perhaps  could  he  effectually  fecure  them 
fuch  unhappy  confequences.^ 

*  Baxt.  p.  106.         f  Ibid.  p.  86. 
X  Baxt.  p.  165.         §  Watts,  p.  63. 
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Solid  extenjion,  and  a  cogitative  power,  are  real  fub- 
ftances,  for  if  we  nullify  them  they  leave  mere  nothing 
behind  them.* 

Page  86,  lafi  line.  But  here,  &c. — Here  Mr. 
Locke  fuppofes  thacfenfation  implies  thinking  as  much 
as  it  implies  perception,  which,  I  conceive,  is  quite 
wrong,  (vide  Baxt.  p.  90.)  Mud  it  not  appear  more 
rful  to  work  a  piece  of  mechanifm  in  the  bounds 
of  a  fiea  or  mite,  than  in  the  bounds  of  an  horfe  or  ele- 
phant? Thefe  animalcula  are  therefore  as  great  inftances 
of  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God,  as  the  largeft  living 
creature?.  Again,  does  not  this  mechanifm  as  much 
require  an  external  immaterial  mover,  as  any  mecha- 
nifm whatever,  and  who  fupplies  this  ?  laftly,  they 
move  fpomaneoufly.  The  objection  fuppofes  this: 
'pontaneous  motion  is  different  from  mechanical  mo- 
rion by  the  terms  ;  therefore  it  mult  require  a  different 
immaterial  principle.  And  where  is  the  difficulty  in 
ail  this  ?  Or  rather  in  what  particular  is  it  not  demon- 
ftrarive.  -f 

To  Cvppoit:  immortality  founded  on  immateriality  is 
extremely  wrong.  The  human  foul  being  rational,  and 
the  brute  foul  nor,  the  one  a  moral  agent,  and  the 
Other  not,  is  the  foundation  of  a  very  confident  and 
(olid  diilinftion  between  the  one  and  the  other  as  to 
immortality. ^ 

Page  88,  line  17.  But  if  yon  mean,  cffr. — Mr. 
Locke  hath  well  obfei  ved,  that  they  are  different  confi- 
derations  that  prove  the  foul  immortal  and  immaterial ; 
bu.r  when  he  lays,  that  it  is  as  evident  to  him,  that 
hiutcs  rcafon  in  fome  inftances  as  that  they  have  fenfe1 
(!.  2.  c.  1 1,  §  1 1.)  and  here  takes  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  but  mere  matter  with  fuper  added  properties  that  thus 

*  Warts,  p.  56. 

f  Vide  Baxt.  p.  3,  6,  N.  KeiTs  Introduce,  ad  Phyf.  left.  £: 
Vide  p.  120,  v.  1.  Bp.  Br.  on  the  Und.  p.  173.  Bait.  p.  108. 
Burnet  Demonft.  p.  92. 

I  Baxt.  p.  108,  N. 

reafonSj 
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reafons,  tho'  he  offers  no  proof  of  either  of  there  af- 
fertions  ;  and  fince  ali  men  fuppofe  the  muter  of  the 
brute  body  finally  diffipated  at  death,  this  gives  an  ig- 
norant fceptic  courage  to  affirm  that  it  may  be  fo  with 
the  human  foul.  It  is  by  no,  means  commendable  in 
Mr.  Locke  (who  allows  the  foul  to  be  immaterial, 
yet  contends  it  might  have  been  mateiia!)  to  maintain 
a  point  that  hath  fo  bad  a  tendency,  gratis,  and  barely 
for  maintaini ng's  fake.* 

They  who  run  the  parallel  between  the  human 
foul  and  that  of  brutes,  fuppofe  ft  ill  the  fame  pow- 
ers in  both  i  but  furely  rationality  mufi  be  founded  in 
fome  power  which  the  brute  foul  as  fuch  has  not  :  but 
granting  the  activity  of  the  brute  foul,  when  feparated, 
this  would  not  certainly  infer  the  human  foul  is  unacrive 
and  impercipient  after  death,  but  rather  conclude  the 
contrary  the  more  ftrongly,  and  perhaps  do  no  dilltr- 
vice  to  philofophy.'f 

§  PaSe  97  l'we  7-  The  wordfpirit. — But  with  fubmif- 
fion,  I  think  no  man  ever  before  defended  the  propri- 
ety of  an  expreffion,  exclufive  of  the  truth  of  it,  in  a 
philofophical  controveify.  If  the  acceptation  of  a  word 
is  fuch  as  determines  the  queftion  •>  without  farther  ar- 
gument, as  in  this  cafe,  to  juftify  the  propriety  of  it 
then,  is  to  make  the  common  ufe  of  language  decide 
in  points  of  philofophy.  If  Cicero  or  Virgil  had  wroag 
ideas  as  fo  the  immateriality  of  the  foul,  tho'  they  ex- 
prelled  thefe  wrong  ideas  right,  that  dees  not  mend  the 
matter.  The  difpute  between  the  bifhop  and  Mr 
Locke  was,  whether  matter  could  think,  and  not  the 
claffical  acceptation  of  the  word  fpir\ius\ 

Page  103,  line  1 .  It  being  itypofftble  for  us,  &(?. — This  is 
founded  upon  what  Mr.  Locke  ellewhere  endeavours  to 

*  Baxt.   p.  87.  f  Vid.  Baxt.  p.  1  §6,         |  Baxt.  p.  98. 
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maintain,   viz.  that  our  ideas  are  only  arbitrary  com- 
binations, without  connexion  to  any  thing  in  nature.* 

§  !•>  PaZe  io^*  ^  knowledge,  or  the  certainty  of 
the  truth  of  any  propofition,  is  founded  upon  a  tacit 
conftant  fuppofition  both  of  the  truth  of  our  fenfes  and 
faculties  and  of  the  real  exijlence  and  real  relation  between 
thofe  things  which  are  affirmed  and  denied  of  each 
other,  and  not  of  their  agi  cement  or  difagrecnunt  in 
idea  only.f 

§  1 6.  page  1 10.  Tho'  our  knowledge  of  fubfta; 
is  not  adequate,  yet  if  ourfenics  and  faculties  be  light, 
(which  mull:  be  fuppofed  in  intuitive  and  demonftrative 
knowledge)  tiien  fo  far  as  any  man's  experience  reaches, 
'tis  as  certain  and  real  knowledge  as  what  the  author 
calls  intuitive  and  demonjlrative.^ 

§  i2,pagc  in.  I  take  this  to  comprehend  all  the. 
four  forts  which  the  author  mentions ;  but  by  relative 
knowledge  he  means  only  the  relation  of  numbers, 
lines,  figures,  angles  to  each  other,  which  is  known 
by  demonflration,  and  perhaps  alfo  of  abjlro.3  ideas  in 
morality,  which  can  be  of  no  ufe  if  in  iaeaoaly,  with- 
out being  applied  to  things  without  Ui.§ 

^  1 8,  page  112,  line  31.  Where,  &c. — Ibid,  line  40. 
No  government,  the. — The  two  proportions  heie  men- 
tioned are  certainly  true,  but  of  no  manner  of  ulej  be- 
caufe  the  icnie  of  them  is  identical,  amounting  to  no 
more  than  this,  where  there  is  no  right,  there  is  no 
unrighteoufaefs ;   and  every  government  govern s.\\ 

§21,  page  116.  If  a  man  doubts  of  the  exigence  of 
the  things  he  fees  and  feeis,  there  is  no  third  idea,  -but 
will  need  a  fourth,  nor  fourth,  but  will  Hand  as  much 

*  Baxt.  p.  p.  86,  p.  107.     f  Lee,  p.  250.     J  Lee,  p.  25.1. 
§  Lee,  p.  2§2.        Lee,  p.  253. 

in 
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in  need  of  a  fifth,  to  prove  its  own  exiftence,  and  fp  in. 
infinitum  j  endlefs  fcepticifm.* 

§  23,  page  117,  line  6.  Want  of  ideas  is  want  of 
knowledge  or  want  of  nothing  ;  and  want  of  knowledge 
is  but  another  phrafe  for  ignorance,  and  differs  no  other - 
wife  than  the  want  of  light  does  from  darknefs;  the 
caufes  of  ignorance  therefore  more  properly  affign'd  to 
the  dijlance  or  minutenefs  of  fome  bodies. f 

r 

§  28,  page  122.  This  is  not  the  caufe  of  our  igno- 
rance, but  the  very  ignorance  itfelf,  is  the  imperfection 
of  our  faculties  that  we  complain  of.j- 

§  30,  page  1 24.  Some  men  are  apt  to  affign  another 
realbn  for  this,  viz.  becaufe  many  interefts,  lulls,  and 
paftions  are  more  apt  to  mix  in  other  difcourfes  than 
merely  in  mathematics;  and  till  all  men's  interefts  be- 
come the  fame,  which  is  impracticable  in  this  world, 
there  would  be  differences  in  men's  judgements,  tho* 
(hey  were  never  fo  well  agreed  in  the  fignification  of 
words.  § 


CHAP.     IV. 

On  the  Reality  of  Knowledge. 

Ss  -i  f>a?ei27  "T^T  this  very  conformity  is  not  dit- 
>  J>  /  6  ■  -/•  ±j  coverable  in  any  cafe  whatever 
merely  by  ideas. — There  is  nothing  diftinct  from  the 
power  of  the  object,  and  the  perceptions  in  the  mind, 
and  confequently  their  conformity  to  the  reality  of  the 
things,  or  the  real  power  in  the  objects,  cannot  be  dis- 
covered for  want  of  fome  real  third  thing  to  make  that; 
difcovery. 

*  Lee,  p  253.         +  Ibid.  p.  2 54.         §  Lee.  p,  255. 
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§  7,  page  1 29.  Mixt  modes  and  relations  are  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  ideas  made  without  regard  to  any 
particular  fubject  in  which  they  may  in  here;  they 
are  evidently  their  own  archetypes,  snd  therefore  can- 
not but  be  real  and  pofitive.  They  are  what  they  are 
immutably  and  univerfally  ;  their  natures  and  effences 
muft  be  the  fame  wherever  they  are  found,  fo  long  as 
the  fame  number  of  ideas  are  included  under  the  fame 
word.* 

Ibid.  The  general  names  of  virtues  and  vices  are  the 
figns  of  the  mind,  obferving  fuch  relation  to  the  de- 
clared will  of  God,  or  our  governors,  and  not  the  figns 
ef  any  fuch  fictions  as  general  or  abjlrall  ideas,  for  there 
are  none  fuch  in  the  world. -J~ 

§  8,  page  129.  But  this  knowledge  is  neither  true, 
real,  certain,  nor  ufeful  ;  not  true,  becaufe  truth  is  the 
connexion  of  things  by  words  or  other  figns  really  con- 
nected or  disjoined  ;  not  certain,  becaufe  if  thmgs  be 
barely  poffibl.e;  as  is  fuppofed  in  this  cafe,  the  knowledge 
can  rife  no  higher  in  degree  than  the  poffibility  of  the 
connexion  or  disjunction,  and  that's  far  enough  from 
certainty  ;  not  real,  becaufe  if  the  archetypes  be  more 
accurate  than  any  thing  without  the  mind,  they  are  fo 
far  at  lead  net  real ;  nor  ufeful,  becaufe  if  the  ideas  of 
actions  are  beyond  any  that  are  or  ever  were,  and  the 
ideas  of  lines,  &c.  more  exact  than  any  copies  of  them 
in  bodies  are,  or  ever  were,  they  are  not  applicable  to 
bodies,  and  confequentlv  do  not  anfwer  the  encj  of 
knowledge,  which  is  ufefulnelVj; 

Ibid.  Nor  are  Tally's  Offices  Ufs  true. — But  Tally's 
offices  are  no  farther  true  than  'tis  pofiibie  for  any  one  to 
obfervethem ;  and  no  one  can  rationally  judge  any  thing 
is  pofiibie,  that  is  nor,  nor  ever  was  done,  but  by  fpe- 
cial  revelation.^ 

*  Xote  on  K.  p.  7         f  Lee,  p.  258.         *  Ibid.  1  zq. 
S  Ibid. 

Since 
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Since  mojly  &c. — But  all  the  general  propofitions  that  I 
know  are  certain  and  rea!,  are  founded  on  a  fuppofed 
real,  not  an  imaginary  exigence.* 

§  9,  page  131,  line  13.  Juji  the  fame  is  it  in  moral 
knowledge. — The  cafe  is  not  altogether  the  fame,  be- 
came the  eflence  of  a  triangle,  &c.  is  its  real  proper- 
ties, and  thofe  will  be  unalterable  indeed}  but  if  the  no- 
minal and  real  eflence  of  virtues  and  vices  be  the  fame 
(as  according  to  the  author's  principles  they  are)  then  if 
a  man  alters  the  name  he  alters  the  eflence  in  his  own 
judgement;  but  'tis  otherwife  in  figures,  &c.-{~ 

§  page  132,  line  5.  Such  are  our  ideas. — But  not- 
withstanding this  pretended  defect,  all  the  real  or  cer- 
tain knowledge  we  have  or  can  have  in  this  world  is 
only  of  fubftances,  and  their  modes  on  which  their  re- 
lation to  us  or  one  another  is  founded.^ 

§  12,  page  132.  But  after  all,  what  he  calls  fub- 
ftances are  not  fubftances.  Men,  gold,  iron,  &c.  are 
not  fubftances,  but  only  the  common  names,  the  indi- 
viduals only  are  real  fubftances.^ 

^  12,  page  132.  A  changeling  is  a  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  man,  juft  as  a  perfon  of  a  furprizing  genius  or  ex- 
traordinary wifdom  is  a  particular  fpecies  of"  man  in  the 
other  extreme.  Man,  is  a  common  name,  and  every 
one  will  give  names  not  according  to  what  things  really 
are  in  all  particulars,  but  only  what  they  feem  to  be :  and 
therefore  a  changeling  has  the  eflence  of  a  man,  if  by 
the  word  eflence  be  meant  the  like  properties  or  qua- 
lities by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  every  thing 
elfe  that  has  not  the  fame  common  name  -3  but  if  by  the 
word  eflence  be  meant  the  fame  individual  properties 
and  quality,  in  that  fenfe  it  is  not  the  fame  eflence  any 

*  Lee,  p.  159     f  Ibid.  p.  260.     %  Ibid.  260,  §  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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more  than  two  men,    or  two  guineas  have  the  fame 
effence.* 

What  properties  are  vifible  thofe  we  know,  and  give 
them  the  common  name  of  man,  becaufe  we  know  no 
better,  as  we  call  guineas  gold,  becaufe  they  are  yel- 
low and  weighty,  tho'  they  may  want,  for  what  we 
know,  the  property  of  being  foluule  in  aqua  regia  -j- 

§  1 6,  page  136.  As  for  monftrous  births  we  judge 
them  a  fort  of  cieatures  between  man  and  bead,  be- 
caufe they  partake  of  the  fhape  and  features  of  botlu 
and  therefore  elleem  them  the  product  of  unnatural 
mixtures. J 


CHAP    V. 

Of  Truth  in  General. 

*  ,  '"THHE  common  definition  of  truth 

S  >  P  s  ^  *  JL  is  the  conjunction  or  disjunction 
of  things  according  to  the  real  relation  thofe  things  have 
to  each  other.  A  mental  truth  or  true  mental  propor- 
tion is,  when  our  thoughts  agree  with  the  real  relation 
which  the  things  have  to  each  other  of  which  we  think  ; 
and  a  verbal  truth  is,  when  the  things  thcmfelves  have 
xbat  relation  really  with  the  words  of  which  they  are 
made  the  figns  agree  or  difagree  ;  whereas  in  our  notion 
of  truth,  'tis  the  agreement  or  difagrcement  only  in 
ideas  or  words.  § 

§  4,  page  139.  The  belt  way  to  come  at  mental  pro- 
portions is  to  confider  what  actions  there  could  be  in 
our  minds,  if  we  were  born  and  continued  deaf  and 
dumb  all  our  days,  which  is  the  cafe  of  fome :  that 
fuch  affirm  and  deny  or  difcern  the  agreement  and  dif- 
agreement  of  things  lb  far  as  their  obfervation  reaches, 

*-  I&q,  p.  262.        -j-  Ibid.       I     Ibid*       §  Ibid.  p.  464. 

there 
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there  is  no  doubt ;  and  thofe  are  properly  mental  pro- 
portions, and  are  true  when  their  thoughts  agree  or 
difagree  with  the  real  relation  there  is  between  the 
things  they  think  of.* 

CHAP.     VI. 

Of  Univerfal  Proportions,  their  Truth  and 
Certainty. 

t  r     /^t  ENERAL  propofitions  may  be 

§  5»  PaZe  J4  •  \J  as  certainly  known  to  be  true 
about  fubftances  as  mathematical  propofitions.  I  am 
as  ignorant  of  ail  the  properties  belonging  to  triangles, 
&c.  as  I  am  of  all  the  active  or  paffive  powers  of  lead 
and  gold  :  but  what  I  know  of  lead  or  gold,  or  other 
fubftances,  or  fo  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I  know 
as  certainly  as  I  do  any  thing  of  thofe  or  any  fort  of 
figures,  and  can  form  as  many  true,  certain,  and  uni- 
verfal propofitions  concerning  them. 


CHAP.    VII. 

Of  Maxims. 

j.   «  c       '"T^HEY  are  faid  to  be  pracognhh 

S     >  P  -6  *     A     cff  praconcejfiSy  becaufe  the  ac- 

tions of  children  and  ideots  feem  to  be  governed  by 
them,  even  before  they  can  pronounce  the  words  in 
which  they  are  exprelTed. 

§  9>  PaSe  I^2,  Children  know  pleafure  and  pain, 
&c.  before  they  know  their  names,  or  form  propofi- 
tions about  them  ;  yet  I  guefs  they  don't  in  their  minds 
play  with  abftract  ideas  like  babies,  before  they  know 
that  pleafure  is  pleafure,  or  pain  is  pain,  &c.  and  yet 

*  Lee,  p.  265. 
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that  knowledge  is  but  that  every  thing  is  the  fame 
with  itfelf  and  not  another;  and  when  they  grow  old 
enough  to  be  philofophers,  they  don't  need  to  be  taught 
thofe  truths  any  more  than  that  a  ftranger  is  not 
their  mother,  &c.  and  that  is  all  we  mean  by  faying, 
thefe  truths  are  innate.* 

§  ii,  -page  165.  The  main  ufe  of  thefe  maxims 
is,  for  the  lolving  lefs  obvious  or  more  general  pro- 
portions into  fuch  obvious  and  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged principles.-}- 

Ibid,  -page  169,  line  34.  They  Jometimes  ferve  in 
argumentation  to  Jlop  a  wrangler's  mouth. — But  if  they 
flop  wranglers  mouths  'tis  lomething ;  for  that  they 
would  not  do,  if  they  were  not  the  avowed  principles 
of  all  the  world  ;  and  as  for  bringing  a  man  into  any 
new  knowledge,  no  body  pretends  any  more  than  con- 
firming him  in  the  old,  which  otherwife  they  might 
want :  and  as  for  influencing  identical  predications,  this 
I  take  to  be  a  juft  and  great  encomium  of  them ;  for 
all  the  certainly  true  propofnions  in  the  world  are  not 
clearly  perceived  to  be  fuch  till  they  are  refolved  into 
fuch  identity  or  the  negation  of*  it. J 

§  13,  page  172.  But  all  this  while  there  is  no 
fault  in  the  maxims,  but  in  the  manner  of  probation  j 
ior  in  both  cafes  the  queftion  is  fuppofed,  that  which 
mould  be  proved  is  firtt  granted,  and  at  that  rate  there 
is  no  need  of  maxims  or  ideas  either. § 

'$  iS,  page  175.  But  all  this  would  have  been 
faved  by  giving  only  fome  different  appellation  or  the 
common  name;  ex.  gr.  as  if  the  child  had  faid,  that  a 
negi  o  is  not  a  white  man  ;  or  that  changelings  are  not 
rational :  or  that  the  third  was  a  new  fort  of  rational 

*  I.ee,  p.  274.     f  Ibid.  p.  275.     i  Ibid.  p.  274,     §  Ibid.  p.  275. 
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creature.  The  maxims  had  none  of  thefe  wild  infe- 
rences, but  they  are  all  the  natural  fpawn  of  abjlraft 
complex  ideas :  and,  therefore,  notwithftanding  thefe 
objections  againft  maxims,  they  are  of  fingular  ufe  in 
the  ready  proof  of  fuch  propofitions  as  are  not  difco- 
verable  by  our  fenfes  where  leniible  ideas  are  not  to  be 
had,  and  that's  the  utmoft  we  pretend.  Ex.  gr.  We  have 
no  idea  of  the  air,  of  animal  fpirits,  or  of  God,  yet 
are  certain  of  their  exiftence,  by  refolving  our  argu- 
ments into  that  maxim,  every  effeSi  mufi  have  a  caufe. 
But  of  caufe  and  effect  we  have  no  abftract  general 
ideas,  they  are  only  general  relative  words  or  names.* 


CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  Trifling  Propofitions. 

z  TT  muff,  be  confefTed  that  all  identi- 

S  >  P  <t>  //•  X  cal  propofitions  do  not  fhew  him 
that  ufes  them,  or  make  another  wifer  than  he  was 
fuppofed  to  be  before  :  they  only  direct:  the  attention 
of  what  he  himfelf  or  the  other  faid  or  thought  before, 
in  order  to  the  making  himfelf  or  the  other  wifer. — 
Words  barely  repeated  are  no  propofition  at  all,  'tis 
the  act  of  the  mind  apprehending  that  relation  of  the 
thing  to  itfelf  that  makes  the  propofition,  and  this  is  all 
that  is  pretended,  j- 

§  4>  page  180.  Such  propofitions  are  verbal  in- 
deed, the  predicates  are  but  explications  of  the  fub- 
jects,  but  they  are  not  the  lefs  instructive  for  being  fo. 
He  that  knows  all  the  properties  of  thofe  individuals 
that  have  the  names  of  man  or  lead,  need  not  to  be  in- 
formed that  one  is  an  animal,  and  the  other  a  metal  : 
but  it  is  poffible  a  perfon  may  have  heard  the  words  of 
animal  <,&d  metal,  and  underftand  them,  and  yet  not 

*  Lee,  p.  276.        f  Ibid.  p.  277. 
Vet  ,11.  0^2  have 
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have  heard  or  underftood  the  ilgnification  of  man  or 
lead  ;  and  to  fuch  a  one  this  is  a  Ihort  way  of  informing 
him,  and  confequendy  one  method  of  improving  know- 
ledge.* 

§  7>  PaSe  I92"  ^  we  invert  the  places  of  the  fub- 
jecls  in  theft  propofitions  (if  it  be  true,  that  every  man 
has  a  notion  of  God,  then  it  is  the  property  of  that 
idea  to  be  formed  in  the  minds  of  men  :  and  if  it  be 
true  that  every  man  can  be  call  into  fleep  by  opium, 
then  that  is  the  property  of  opium :)  it  will  appear, 
the  predicate  contains  no  more  than  the  fubjecis ;  fo 
that  either  thofe  two  propofitions  are  falfe,  and  confe- 
quently  not  inftructive,  or  elfe  they  are  as  trifling  as 
any  before-mentioned. f 

CHAP.     IX. 

Of  our  Knozvledge  of  Exiftence. 

.  c  T^HE  effences  of  things  are  only 

§  i,  page  1 86.     i.     J[     the  J^  of  tha£  ^  dif_ 

tinguifhes  one  thing  from  another. 

2.  They  are  not  the  abftract  ideas  of  things,  becaufe 
there  are  none  fuch  in  the  mind  but  of  vilible  fub- 
ftances. 

3.  They  are  not  made  by  us,  but  only  the  names  of 
them  from  the  feveral  qualities  or  properties. 

4.  Exiftence  is  concerned  in  the  effence  of  things, 
becaufe  we  cannot  conceive  the  one  without  the  other. 

5.  General  propofitions  do  not  concern  exiftence, 
they  being  only  the  conjunction  or  .disjunction  of  com- 
mon names  given  to  particular  things,  which  are  fup- 
pofcd  by  the  mind  to  exift. 

6.  Particular  propofitions,  though  they  likewife 
concern  exiftence,  yet  do  not  declare  the  accidental 
union  or  feparation  of  ideas,  but  the  real  relation  that 

*  Lee,  p.  277.         -j- Ibid.  p.  27S. 

is 
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is  between  fubftances  and  their  modes,  or  between 
them  and  ourfelves.* 

7.  The  knowledge  of  our  own  exiftence  is  that  of 
the  real  relation  there  is  between  a  man's  felf  and  his 
own  thoughts,  and  not  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment or  difagreement  of  ideas,  becaufe  in  this  cafe 
there  can  be  no  ideas  diftinct  from  the  perfon  himfelf 
and  his  own  thoughts,  f 

CHAP.     X. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exijlence  of  a  God. 

r.  00  rT~\HE  author,   in  one  of  his  letters 

y    )  P  g  '    1     to  the  Bifhop,  fays,  he  has  waved 

the  ufe  of  the  word  idea  in  this  argument,  on  purpofe 
to  Jet  it  into  men's  minds,  by  common  words,  or 
known  ways  of  expreffion. — But  I  doubt  a  better  rea- 
fon  might  be  given,  viz.  that  the  ideal  phrafe  would 
render  it  obfcure,  and  as  far  as  poffible  make  it  doubt- 
ful :   for 

The  reafon  why  any  one  is  convinced  of  his  own 
exiftence,  is,  becaufe  he  is  immediately  confcious 
of  his  own  thoughts ;  but  of  thofe  thoughts  he  can 
have  no  idea,  becaufe  they  neither  agree  nor  difagree, 
but  as  the  objects  or  caufe  of  them  do  :  and  therefore 
it  is  this  agreement  or  difagreement  arifing  from  the 
variety  of  caufes  or  objects  that  fatisfies  a  man  of  his 
own  exiftence,  and  not  the  agreement  of  the  idea  of 
himfelf  with  the  abftrac~t  idea  of  exiftence,  for  of  thac 
barely  he  would  have  no  idea  or  perception  at  all. J 

§  3>  PaSe  T88*  Is"  there]  any  idea  of  nothing  in 
a  man's  mind  ?  The  mind  can  indeed  by  its  natural 
power  fuppofe  any  caufe  to  fufpend  or  withdraw  its 
efficacy,  and  by  its   natural  powers   perceive  where 

*  Lee,  p.  280.         f  Ibid.         %  Ibid.  p.  286. 
Vol.  II.  i  there 
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there  is  no  real  caufe  operating,  there  can  be  no  real 
effect;  but  by  this  inftance  it  may  appear  there  are 
principles  of  reafon,  where  there  can  be  no  perception 
of  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of  ideas ;  for  no- 
thing  is  the  negation  of  all  ideas. 

§  4,  page  189.  This  is  an  identical  proposition, 
and  therefore  trifling :  for  being  and  exiftence  is  one 
and  the  fame  to  the  mind,  with  the  properties  of  the 
thing  exifting  ;  it  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  what  has  its 
beginning  from  another,  has  its  beginning  from  another, 
and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  this  is  not  the  agree- 
ment, &c.  becaufe  they  are  in  effect  but  one  idea; 
what  makes  it  a  propofition  is  the  mind's  comparing 
that  thing  with  itfelf,  as  it  is  in  all  certainly  true,  af- 
firmative,  identical  proportions, 

§  5,  Ibid.  But  not  from  the  agreement  between 
the  idea  of  himfelf  and  the.  idea  of  perception  and 
knowledge ;  becaufe  he  can  have  no  idea  of  percep- 
tion or  knowledge  diftinctfrom  the  knowledge  or  per- 
ception ;  to  know  or  perceive  is  all  one,  as  having  an 
idea,  unjefs  an  idea  be  fomething  that  is  neither  in 
nor  out  of  the  mind. 

Ibid.  But  as  we  cannot  feparate  the  knowledge 
of  exiftence  from  that  of  the  things  that  do  or 
have  exifted,  it  is  the  perception  of  real  relation  be- 
tween the  things  themfelves,  and  not  the  comparing 
the  abftract  idea  of  one  time  with  that  of  another;  be- 
caufe there  are  no  fuch  ideas,  they  are  all  pure  no-* 
thing.* 

*  Lee,  p.  286. 
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CHAP.    XT. 

Of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Exijlence  of  other  Tilings* 

r-  o        TTJUT  I    cannot  conceive   how   we 

^'^6  '  J3  fhould  have  either  intuitive  or  ra- 

tional knowledge  without  fuppofing  the  exiftence  of 
things  without  us,  unlefs  there  could  be  thoughts  of 
nothing,  or  reafoning  about  nothing.* 

§  i^tpage  207.  But  neither  of  thefe  fort  of  pro- 
portions can  be  known,  but  upon  fuppofition  of  the 
truth  of  our  fenfes.f 

CHAP.     XII. 

Of  the  Improvement  of  our  Knozvledge. 

.  "R^T  ]t  1S  as  dangerous  t0  deny  all 

3  5?  P  S  •  ±J  principles  as  to  embrace  falfe 
ones. J 

CHAP.    XIV. 

Of  Judgement, 

c  *  I  *HE    common    account  is,    that 

S  4>  P  Z  4*  J_  knowing  when  it  is  not  ufed  for 
a  fimple  apprehenfion,  is  the  perception  of  the  necef- 
fary  or  immutable  relation  between  any  things  pro- 
pofed  to  the  mind.  And  judging  is  the  perception  of 
that  relation  between  things,  whether  that  relation 
be  immutable  and  neceffary,  or  mutable  and  fepa- 
rable.§ 

Judgement  is  that  operation  of  the  mind  whereby 
we  join  two  or  more  ideas  together  by  one  affirmation 

*  Lee,  p.  302.      f  Ibid.  p.  293.      +  Ibid  p.  29$.     §  Ibid.  p.  302, 
Vol.  II.  or 
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or  negation  ;  this  tree  is  high,  that  horfe  is  not  fwift, 
&c.  which  fentences  are  the  effect  of  judgement,  and 
are  called  propofuions.* 

CHAP.     XV. 

Of  Probability. 

r  r    T)ROBABILITY  does  not  fupply 

§   2,  page  226.  jf  the   defed   of  knovvIedge.    for 

even  in  the  lowed  degree  of  it,  there  is  fome  know- 
ledge or  certainty,  but  rather  fupplies  the  want  of 
evidence  to  make  any  thing  fully  known  or  certain. f 

CHAP.    XVII. 

Of  Rcafon. 

+  HP-HE  common  definition  of  rea- 

$  3>  Me  242.     J[     fon  iSj  that  k  is  the  facuky  in 

the  mind  which  infers  the  truth  or  falfehood  of  any 
propofition  by  its  perception  of  the  mutable  or  immu- 
table relation  between  the  parts  of  that,  and  other  pro- 
pofitions  with  which  it  is  compared. 

The  difference  is,  that  of  the  four  degrees  or  offices 
of  this  faculty,  others  reckon  that  of  making  the  in- 
ference or  conclufion  to  be  the  chief  or  only  proper* 
exercife  of  reafon.| 

Ibid.  Difpofition  is  the  ranging  our  thoughts  in 
fuch  order,  as  is  belt  for  our  own  and  others  concep- 
tion and  memory.  The  effect  of  this  operation  is 
called  method.  § 

§  4,  Ibid.  There  is  no  one  doubts,  but  the  quef- 
tion  is,  whether  fuch  men  do  not  in  their  difcourJes 
make  fyllogifms,  though  they  never  heard  the  word, 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  £.         +  Lee,  p.  304,         %  Ibid.  313. 
§  Watts  Log.  p.  6. 
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or  their  difcourfes  would  not  be  as  intelligible,  or 
when  they  do  not,  they  are  not  longer  loofer  and  ob- 
fctirer. 

§  4,  page  251.  But  in  all  difputations  the  defen- 
dant may  be  required  to  explain  his  terms,  if  obfcure, 
and  fallacious,  and  if  that  be  done  this  argument  fails, 
or  if  it  has  any  flrength,  it  would  be  as  valid  againft 
all  forts  of  difcourfe  and  conferences,  for  they  are  no 
lefs  liable  to  the  ambiguity  of  words  than  fyllogiftical 
form.* 

§  5>  Page  252,  This  is  likewife  the  common  prac- 
tice in  all  forts  of  conferences  ;  if  any  one  pretends  to 
maintain  any  probable  proportion,  he  that  oppofes  it 
will  make  ufe  of  his  ftrongeit  arguments  and  attack 
it  in  the  weakeft  part,  &c.j- 

§  6,  Ibid.  7 he  rules  of  fyllogifm  ferve  not  to  furnijh 
the  mind  rath  thofe  intermediate  ideas  that  may  floew  the 
connexion  of  remote  ones. — 'Tis  true,  he  that  ufes  a  fyl- 
logifm mult  find  out  the  middle  term  himfelf.  The 
form  of  placing  his  words  won't  do  that :  the  queftion 
only  is,  whether  that  which  he  has  prepared  to  fay  or 
write  would  not  be  as  well  or  better  expreded,  in  as 
few,  and  that  as  intelligible,  in  the  form  of  a  fyllo- 
gifm, as  any  other  form  of  words. £ 

§  8,  page  254.  In  this  fection  I  conceive  there  is 
a  miftake  about  the  rules  of  fyliogifms,  and  a  contra- 
diction to  his  whole  fcheme  of  abftract  general  ideas. 
For,  lit,  There  are  rules  of  fyliogifms  where  every 
propofition  is  particular,  and  the  conclusion  right. 
This  paper  has  a  plain  and  regular  luperficies;  this 
pen  has  not  fo,  ergo,  their  figures  are  different.  2dly, 
If  it  be  true,  as  I  think  it  is,  that  every  idea  is  a  par- 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  314.         f  Ibid.  p.  315.         %  Ibid. 
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ticulaf  exigence,  then  there  can  be  no  general  abftraft 
ideas.  If,  ex.  gr.  whitenefe  and  triumph  be  ideas,  then 
they  are  ideas  only  of  a  particular  white  body,  and  a 
particular  triumph,  and  therefore  all  that  he  muft 
mean  by  general  abftract  ideas,  muft  be  only  the  ge- 
neral names  given  to  particulars,  unlefs  there  could  be 
ideas  that  are  both  general  and  particular,  which  I 
cannot  comprehend.* 

§  14,  page  257.  Intuitive  knowledge  is  no  know- 
ledge at  all,  but  on  iuppofition  of  the  real  existence  of 
things  without  us,  which  is  contrary  to  his  method 
and  meaning.-f* 

§  15,  Ibid.  Nor  is  demonftrative  knowledge  certain, 
but  upon  the  like  fuppofition.  J 

§  16,  page  259.  The  author  feems  to  have  too 
much  limited  this  faculty  as  he  has  that  of  rational 
knowledge,  which  is  commonly  extended  to  all  fuch 
knowledge  which  leaves  no  room  for  a  rational  doubt, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  human  teftimony,  when  certain ; 
of  divine,  when  vouched  by  miracles.  § 

§  20,  page  260.  When  the  argument  is  drawn 
from  any  insufficient  medium  whatloever,  and  yet  the 
oppofer  hris  not  fkill  to  refute  or  anfwer  it ;  this  is  Ar- 
gumentum  act  Ignorantiam. 

§  21,  Ibid.  St.  Paul  often  ufes  this  argumentum  ad 
hominem  when  he  reafons  with  che  Jews,  and  when 
he  fays,  I  fpeak  as  a  man. 

§  22,  Ibid.  If  an  argument  be  taken  from  the 
naune  and   exiftence   of  things,  or  addreffed    to  the 

*  Lee,  p.  316.      f  Ibid.  p.  318.     J  Ibid.      §  Ibid.  p.  319, 
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reafon  of  mankind,  'tis  called  Argumentum  ad  Judi- 
cium. 

B elides  thefe  Dr.  Watts  reckons  Argumentum  ad  Fi~ 
dem,  when  it  is  borrowed  from  fome  convincing  tefti- 
rnony. 

Argumentum  ad  Fajfwnes.,  or  ad  Populum,  when  an 
argument  is  borrowed  from  any  topics  which  are  fuited 
to  engage  the  inclinations  and  paffions  of  the  hearers 
on  the  fide  of  the  fpeaker,  rather  than  convince  the 
judgement.* 

CHAP.    XVIII. 

Of  Faith  and  Reafin  and  their  diflinft  Provinces. 

K  f       PJ^AITH  is  the  afTent  of  the  mind  to 

$  3  P  &  J*  J^  any  propofitions  where  the  rela- 
tion between  its  parts  is  not  difcoverable  by  the  ufe  of 
our  natural  faculties,  but  the  reafon  of  the  afTent  is  di- 
vine teftimony. 

§  3,  Mid.  We  are  apt  to  think,  that  if  God  pleafes 
by  immediate  revelation  to  give  to  any  perfons  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  objects  or  greater  degrees  of  thofe 
fenfations,  that  he  can  furnifh  thofe  perfons  with  pow- 
er by  words  or  other  figns  to  produce  the  like  ideas  or 
perceptions  in  others,  which  were  communicated  in 
the  original  revelation.  But  this,  if  granted  pofiible, 
as  there  is  not  the  leaft  reafon  to  deny,  yet  will  not,  I 
confefs,  amount  to  the  forming  new  fimple  ideas ;  but 
there  is  no  need  of  it,  for  the  modes  of  fubftances 
which  we  know  already  are  capable  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety in  degrees  and  mixtures,  and  the  words  we  have 
equally  capable  of  being  formed  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  propofitions,  fo  that  in  order  to  make  divine 
or  fupernatural  difcoveries,  there  will  no  need  of  more 

*  Watts  Log.  p.  3  u« 
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organ  of  lcnfe,  of  new  words,  or  new  modes  of  Jub- 
ilances :  and  why  God  fhould  not  be  able  to  repre- 
fent  a  new  fcene  of  things  to  the  imagination,  as  we 
find  it  daily  by  men  in  the  defcriprion  of  foreign  ani- 
mals, plants,  &X,  is  to  me  unaccountable.  St,  Paul 
does  not  fay  they  were  fuch  degrees  of  pleafure  that  he 
had  nO  conception  of,  or  were  incommunicable  to 
others ;  but  the  contrary,  in  the  words  following : 
God  hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  fpirit.* 

§  4,  page  i6$<  But  this  mull  be  limited  to  tradi- 
tional revelation  only,  for  it  feems  too  great  a  reftraint 
of  the  Divine  Power  to  fuppofe  God  cannot  make  the 
coherence  of  the  parts  of  any  proportion  as  plain  to 
any  one's  mind  immediately,  as  by  his  external 
fenfes,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  infpired  pro- 
phets had  as  clear  a  view  of  paft  and  future  events  as 
if  they  had  feen  them.-f* 

§  5>  PaSe  -66.  But,*  1  ft,  It  is  to  be  confidered, 
whether  a  performs  own  probity  may  not  be  as  certainly 
known  to  himfelf,  as  any  ideas  he  can  have  in  his 
mind  :  or  whether  a  perfon's  knowledge  that  he  has 
the  power  of  working  miracles  may  not  as  thoroughly 
convince  him  that  his  revelation  comes  from  God,  as 
any  rational  deductions  whatever  can  fatisfy  him  of  any 
fort  of  truth. 

adly.  It  feems  derogatory  to  the  Divine  Power, 
that  it  fhould  no:  extend  fo  far  as  to  make  any  thing 
plain  by  words  or  other  figns,  by  lively  imprefTions 
upon  the  imagination  of  the  perfon  infpired,  as  the 
perfon  himfelf  can  by  his  own  fenfes,  or  ufe  of  his  na- 
tural facuides.J 

§  6,  page  267.  But  if  Divine  Revelation  be  the 
only  objeel  of  Divine  Faith,   and  no  revelation  can  be 

*  Lee,  p.  324,        -}•  Ibid.         £  Ibid.  p.  327. 
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fufficiently  known  to  come  from  God  but  either  by 
feeing  fome  infpired  perfon  writing,  or  hearing  him  to 
fpeak,  or  fome  other  perfon  vouching  every  particu- 
lar miracle,  then  the  Holy  Scriptures  can  afford  us 
no  fecure  ground  for  divine  faith,  which  is  carrying 
the  point  too  far  :  for,  ifl,  It  is  not  plain,  that  faith 
has  to  do,  isc.  for  I  cannot  fee  a  reafon  why  the  laws 
of  nature  may  not  be  called  divine  laws,  and  affent 
given  to  fome  propofition  of  divine  faith,  for  it  is  fup- 
pofed  there  are  feveral  proportions  worthy  of  a  ra- 
tional aflent,  and  yet  are  the  objects  of  a  divine  faith 
only  for  their  being  farther  confirmed  by  revelation ; 
as  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  fo  that  rational  affenc 
and  divine  faith  feem  to  differ  only  or  chiefly  in  the 
degrees  of  evidence,  and  make  no  manner  of  altera- 
tion in  the  reafon  of  human  actions.* 

*  Lee,  p.  327. 
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